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and lifeless orthodoxy. 


ia 
people of God, as well as oiery 
] n may Trapi sand that sou 

tion jety may again take root 
among the Copiinental nations. 

_ & Evangelical Christians are conscious of a 
slackening in the work. of God, and a relapse 
into'the slumber from. which they were begin- 
ning. to awaken, 


plose.a want of inward life and Christian ac- 
tivity,- “Other voices, not less serious, point out 
the same evil. ‘ Zeal has become calm,” the 
joints have been loosened; life has withdrawn; 
th; aeieeenes of the body are already cold, and 
we must put our hand on the heart to be con- 
vinced that it still gives signs of life. Men have 
not, doubtless, renounced the title, nor the priv- 
ileges uf Christians; on a solemn occasion each 
one would evel be willing to defend them ; once 
a year persons will think it necessary for them 
to give proofs of it; but they do it only to be ac- 
quitted by conscience, and without laying it 
much to heart whether the work prospers or 


‘perishes. ‘The reports of the Societies are pub- 


shed. They are not read; so that the appeals 
which they contain pass away unheeded. To 
the person who calls their attention to them, 
people answer, without considering that what 
they make the subject of complaint ought to be 
matier for thankagivings.” _ 

_ The revival of hurch, which Christ has 
ed in our days, is not in danger, and 
we have our security in heaven. As a society 
far from having complaints to make, we are 
rrateful for the eagerness with which many 
Christians have co-operated in our work. But 
there are in many places, and especially in our 
own, hearts, remissness and slumber. This 
slumber ought to be dissipated. The Church 
must be shaken, alarmed, and must hear the 
voice of Him, who comes to her and says, “Is it 

ssible thou couldst not watch with me one 


> 
_ We have emerged from an epoch of Infideli- 
ty and Mescrtalices which been signalized 
by unheard of disasters. hile God had inter- 


posed in his glorious days of the Reformation, 
and restored the Word.to the Church, how have 
modern times which opened under so happy 
auspices so quickly degenerated? How has 


the awakening of the period of Luther and 


. Calvin been so quickly followed not only by new 


8 but even by hideous and bloody dreams? 
: 
ow have the hopes of humanity been so 
sadly deceived? 
’ The three last centuries, the sixteenth, the 


_seventeenth, and the eighteenth, may be con- 


sidered as. exhibiting great conflicts, of which 
each is marked by a character peculiar to it- 
self. 2 

The sixteenth century is the contest of the 
living Word of God. Then God himself inter- 
pul. and the infidelity of some, and the super- 
stition of the rest, the reg hierarchy of 
Rome on the one side, and the false philosophy 
of the learned on the other, were struck by the 
shock of the celestial Word of God, astonished, 
confounded, and put to flight. 

‘The seventeenth century, in general with the 
Protestant Churches, was a contest of a narrow 
. The Word of God 
seemed to retire, whilethe systems of theologians 
advanced. Vitality retreated and concealed 
itself; forms only appeared and displayed them- 
selves ; the spirit was neglected while the letter 
was worshipped. The adversaries who h:.d 
been defeated mustered again ; Popery rose and 
marched again to battle having the immense 
society of Jesuits for its advance guard ; and the 
celestial weapon which had vanquished it hav- 
ing been; as it were, put back into the scabbard 
Rome gained every where, and especially in 
France, signal aad terrible victories. 

The eighteenth century was the contest of 
reason; then triumphed false philosophy, and 
human Materialism. Rome had gained the 
victory in the preceding century with the aid 
of the immortal Bossuet, and the dra s of 
Louis XIV ; but it was not for itself. Evange- 
lical doctrine alone could, and still can, save 
Christianity. Rome is incapable of doing it. 
In striking at the Protestant Churches already 
weakened, Rome not only destroyed Protestant- 
ism, but Christianity—it destroyed even itself. 
The Reformation had conquered: two enemies— 
Infidelity and Popery. Popery returned first to 
the contest. Loyola, the Capuchins, the Pope 
and his kings, wefe organized so as to be able 
to enter promptly on acampaign. The other 
adversary, Infidelity, waited; it smiled to see 
Popery rush with violence on their common 
enemy’; and during the whole of the battle of 
the seventeenth century, it lay couched on the 
ground that it might not be perceived. Then, 
when the battle was done, when the Jesuits and 
the dragoons had gained a deplorable victory, 
infidelity rose, and declared that it would have 
its battle; and in a moment, immediately after 
its triumph, all the — of Popery was crush- 
ed. The period of infidelity continued a hun- 
dred years ; and terminated like the tremblings 
of Vesuvius, by a frightful explosion, a horri- 
ble deluge, from which we and our children are 
scarcely emerging. 

Why has the movement of the Reformation 
not continued? This is the origin of the evil. 
It concerns us to know the cause, in order to 
know how to escape from its influence. 

A period of devotedness and energy is often 
followed’ by one of remissness. After the in- 
tervention of God comes the intervention of 
man. ‘This, which is often seen in the history 
of each individual, is seen also in the history 
of the whole Charch. 

Tt was, especially, in the country which had 
been the principal theatre of the Reformation, 
in Germany, that this evil was manifested ; but 
it-ia found, more or less, in all Protestant coun- 
tries. ‘The germ of the evil proceeded even 
from the excellent Luther himself. He had hid 
it-in ‘the gulf which he dug between the Church 
of the Augsburg Confession and the Reformed 


i Pheagreement, which had been drawn up in 


has 90 prosperous. | 


Addresses delivered at the 
anniversary meetings of religious societies, de- | 


“+ 


1577 by the Lutheran diviees, Andre, Chem- 


nitz, Scinecker, tceus, Musculus, and Ko- 
erner, had fot its object to forever the 
Reformed doctrine. It was a formula of dis- 


gnd.a.principle of death. 


COREE, ARVENTH. AND OTREETS. 


“tof the 
»|to the smallest matter. ‘There was no more 


{with the view of instructing aad edifying them, 


jwar against the Calvinists and Crypto-Calvin- 


‘mory. 
the earnest Guppiications of the 


strive to draw near to one another. 
down the war of Protestants against Protestants ; 


Socinianism, Popery, and all Antichristian 


century destroyed? If evangelical and Chris- 


other in returning to life? Called to contend 
against moral errors, should we still give so 


the same faith? Does he not baptize them all 


the Lord, to the glory of God the Father ? 


and we should prefer them to individual efforts. 
Doubtless, these ought not to be checked. The 
spirit of association is not what it ought to be, 
if it hurt the spontaneous efforts of the individ- 
ual. 
means of a society, by giving it from time -to 
time his purse and his presence, would be cul- 
pable; and, in the day of judgment, God will 
not ask what societies have done, but what 
each soul has endured for his name. 


should be a union in the action of his members. 
«The eye cannot say to the hand, I have no. 
need of thee ;” and from the time of the Apos- 
tles, we see holy men of God working in con- 
cert. 


state, it will be from them, that this combined 
action, which is eminently that of Christianity, 
shall proceed. But we are not yet so far ad- 
vanced. The identical elements which are 
found in our decayed Churches, should be uni- 
ted in societies—the living parts combine their 
strength, work, act together, and thus become 
for the whole mass one precious leaven. 


are not formed, churches will be formed; and 
the-furmation of Christian societies, in the old 
churches, is the only means of preventing those 
new compartment which are dreaded. The one 
or the other must be done. 
to give the preference to the formation of socie- 
ties, having for their end the revival and regen- 
eration of the Church. We ourselves are only 
a Christian society in the ancient Church of 
the Reformation; and as soon as that Church 
shall be re-established in the doctrines and 
works which belong to it, we will cease by that 
act alone to exist. 
be speedily raised, that the scaffolding may be 
soon struck down ! 


disasters of the seventeenth and of the eighteenth 
century, was that Christians, both clergy and 
laity, by turning their attention too much to the 
special dogmas of their Confession, and to those 
of other Confessions, became weak as to their 
personal piety. ‘They turned their regard from 
Jesus Christ, who is “‘ the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever,” and who ought to be the 
constant adoration of his redeemed ; and made 
it their glory to be a part ofan orthodox Church, 
rather than to be personally clothed with Jesus 
Christ. 
personal relation with Christ, all isin jeopardy, 
all is lost. 
portance of unity ; the second is, the necessity 
to “grow in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and 


seventeenth century, it was attempted to brin 
about a powerful reaction, in order to furnish a 


Churc 
tion generally known under the name of Pietismn ; 
and whose two principal authors were, Spencer 
of Berlin, and Franke, professor at Halle. 
Those excellent men believed they recognized 
the cause of the Church’s decline, in abandon- 
ing the Scriptural and practical path of the Re- 
formers. 
having in their own heart the experience of the 
transforming power of truth, on the obligation 
of obeying the commands of God, and on the 
uselessness of faith without that obedience. 
Every where they founded meetings for edifica- 
tion ; and there was seen the operation of an im- 
mense movement in all the Church of Germany. 


the Church, was immediately followed by the 
immense fall, called Rationalism; for which it 
seemed only to have prepared the way. 


iving impulse of the Bible, 
to.eonform itself. to the dry method 
of the schools. _All was defined 


place for liberty or vitality. The incessant 


istg transformed theology into dialectics, and re- 
moved it further and further from the _ 
tendency which it possessed under r in 
the place of a livibg faith, nothing was seen but 
a cold and dead orthodoxy. The form of doc- 
trine made the foundation to be forgotten ; the 
bark. of the tree caused the sap to be neglected. 

Ministers no longer engaged in the exposition 
of the Bible, or the history of the Church, but 
chiefly laboured to find arguments against Pope- 
ry or the Protestant churches with which they 
disagreed. Instead of expounding to the people 
the floly Scriptures, as the Reformers had done, 


they apoke to them of little else than the polem- 
ic divinity of the schools. Religien was no | 
longer any thing for youth bata master of me- 


The Reformation almost destroyed: itself, in 
employing the life and activity which God had 
given it in warring against the churches which 
proceeded from its own bosom, instead of con- 
secrating them to the advancement of the grand 
doctrine of justification by faith, the precious 
heritage of all the Reformed families—to the 
renovation by means of it to the whole of Christ- 
endom—to the conversion of the whole world— 
that thus it might leaven the entire mass. 

One grand means, then of not losing vitality, 
and of recovering it in a more abundant mea- 
sure when it has been lost, is to march towards 
unity. Let not any Christian, any Society, 
any portion of the Church ; any Church isolate 
itself; but let all the parts of the body of Christ 
Let us put 


and let us reserve those arms for Rationalism, 


systems. 
Is it not time to repair what the end of the 
sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 


tian unity was then broken, ought it not now 
to be re-established? Do we not all come forth 
from one death—Reformed, Lutherans, Episco- 
palians—and ought we not to embrace each 


reat an importance to our trifling differences ? 
oes the Lord not shed on all our Churches 


with the same spirit? And, if we are one, shall 
we not all confess with one mouth Jesus Christ 


All common efforts ought to be dear to us, 


A Christian who would only work by 
Nevertheless it is the Lord’s will that there 


When the Churches shall be in their pure 


This necessity is so great, that if societies 


We do not hesitate 


God grant that the edifice 


But the second evil, which brought the great 


Now as soon as we forget our soul’s 


If, then, the first lesson is the im- 


aviour Jesus Christ.” 
Towards the end of the great contest of the 


the evil which was consuming the 


to 
. It was the great attempt of reforma- 


They insisted on the necessity of 


But that movement, instead of regenerating 


Pietism threw itself into the opposite extreme 
to that which it found in the Church. Orthodox 
theologians had doctrines without life; Spencer 
and Franke, or at least their disciples, attached 
themselves to life; and although maintaining 
doctrine, yet no longer gave to it that import 
ance which it ought always to have. 7 

Sound doctrine is the first principle of the 
Church; Christian lifagfiows from and ig in- 
timately onited to it, but there is subordination 
between the two; and that order cannot be 
changed without great injury. 

The essence of the evangelical Church is, to 
) all Pelagianism, and to place the cause 
of our salvation in God alone. te follows that if 
people insist on piety, or practical or individual 


Christianity, more than on what God has done 


in Christ for man’s salvation, they commit a 
grievous error—they establish a secret right- 
eousness, and strike a blow at that great article, 
justification by faith, proclaimed by the Reform- 
ers as “the article with which the Church stands 
and without which it falls.” 

_ Pietism found abuses arising from this, that 
justification by faith had not beep rightly enter- 
tained. It saw people who imagined they were 
justified without really being so. The onl 
means of remedying that evil, was, to preac 
that doctrine of justification with so much more 
zeal and force, and to show to Christians form- 
alists, by their own works, that they were not 
truly justified. But Pietism did quite another 
thing—it supposed the righteousness of faith 
was properly established in the Church, and be- 


lieved that the question was only about insisting 
on practical Christianity. This was a great 
error, and a great evil. 


Pietism did still more; it rejected all exact 
definition of doctrine, as a scholastic subtilty ; 
it declared that every dogma of which people 
did not see the direct influence upon the life, 
was without importance; and that the best doc- 
trine signified nothing, when it wasfound in a 
man who had no piety. No doubt Pietism was 
right in opposing a dead orthodoxy; but it took 
a dangerous position. Indifferentism, which re- 
yards doctrine and Christian faigh as things ot 
no value, and which had been kept concealed 
until then, came out of its retreat, and made, in 


/ appearance, common cause with that new sys- 
tem of piety. The great evil of Pietism was, 


the not recognizing that the first and most pre- 
cious treasure of the Christian Church is the 
truth; that doctrine does not borrow its import- 
ance from piety; but that it is piety, on the con- 
trary, which depends upon, and proceeds from 
it; and that there, where sound doctrine abides, 
piety cannot fail to return. But the Indifferent- 
ism which succeeded it soon went much further; 
it rejected all doctrines as useless, it effaced all 
Christian articles of belief, and changed the 
whole. of Christianity into a simple morality. 
Thus Pietism, in wishing to regenerate the 
Church, introduced Rationalism; and the Uni- 
versity of Halle has been successively the seat 
of both. 

We have here important lessons to learn, that 
the awakening in our days may not degenerate, 
as that which took place at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, in the time of Spencer and 
Franke. 

We ought to hold fast by doctrine, to give it 
an elevated place in our hearts, and to be ready 
to sacrifice every thing to maintain it in its puri- 
ty, and we ought to labour actively for the dis- 


semination of the Word of Life, for the conver- 
sion of souls, for the propagation of a practical 
and a living. Christianity. 


If we concentrate ourselves in doctrine, there 
is reason to fear, that beginning to put secon- 


dary things for essentials, we should isolate our- 
selves; separate, by degrees, from other Chris- 
tians, and other Churches; and withdrawing in- 
to the past, we should no longer have any living 
communion with the present. 
ourselves with labouring actively in the kingdom 
of God, neglecting the maintenance of the truth, 


If we content 


we should, wander out of the right path, and we 
should speedily lose life. 

If God has put a blessing upon our Evangeli- 
cal Society, He has done 80 especially, in grant- 
ing to it to comprise equally those two great con- 


cerns—in calling it at once to found the School 
of Theology for the re-establishment and the 
maintenance of sound doctrine, and to under- 
take the work of Biblical distribution and evan- 
gelization, for the active work in the kingdom 
of God. These two works are essential to the 


prosperity of our society, and one could not be 


trenched without the other receiving a wound 


which might become mortal. Let us apply our- 


selves, then, and let the Churches apply them- 


selves also with us, to preserve these two great 


elements of Christianity. _Woeto him who de- 


spises doctrine! woe to him who despises vitali- 


ty ! but especially miserable are those who de- 
spise both. 


If Jesus Christ is * the way ” to 
heaven, it is because He is, at the same time, 


*¢ the truth, and the life.” 


THE CAFFRE MISSIONS. 
The Cape Frontier Times of April 7, 1841, 


contains an address delivered by his Excellen- 
cy the Governor to the Legislative Council, on 


returning from a tour of Inspection to the east- 


ern districts of the colony. His object was to 


promote a good understanding between the Caf- 
fre tribes and the colonists on the frontier, who, 
it is known have suffered much at various 
periods from the plundering habits of the na- 
tives. His Excellency appears to have suc- 


ceeded in his mission, having effected some 


amendments in the treaties with the chiefs, 
which were immediately to be brought before 
the Council for ratification. 

In the course of this tour, the Governor came 
in contact with the mission stations in the inte- 
rior, and had an opportunity of observing their 
powerful influence in ameliorating the charac- 
ter and improving the condition of the Caffres. 
He bears his testimony to the efficiency and 
success of the dovoted agents of this Christian 
enterprize, in terms which do honour to his dis- 
crimination and sagacity. We quote his obser- 
vations, which will be perused with pleasure 
by the friends of the Caffre Missions generally, 
and by none with more lively satisfaction than 
the members of the Glasgow Missionary Society 
adhering to the Principles of the Church of 
Scotland, whose exertions in this distant coun- 
try promise so well for its future educational 
and religious prosperity : 

«« Gentlemen, I had every reason to be satis- 
fied with the friendly disposition of the Caffres 


£| towards the Government and the colony, as 


evinced by them in my late intercourse ; and ol 
the wishes on the part of their chiefs and coun- 
cillors to prevent the aggressions of the evil dis- 
posed amongst their people, as well as for their 
sincerity to detect and punish the guilty; and | 
assure the Council that, although I was unattend- 
ed by any but my own servants, not even by 
my personal staffor escort, on one or two oc- 
casions when obliged to pass the night in Caffre- 
land, the attention and respect we received from 
the natives, in the midst of whose kraals we en- 
camped, was most gratifying, as it convinced 
me that a white man is as safe, if not more so, 
in Caffreland, than a black one; and! should have 
no fear of molestation if it were necessary to 
travel all over that country. This peaceful and 
kind conduct I principally attribute to the active 
perseverance and unwearied benevolence of 
those excellent men, the missionaries of all 
persuasions, in their endeavours to enlighten, 
by civilization, the minds of the savage toa 
comprehension of the principles and divine 
truths of Christianity. It must be a source o! 
great gratification to every enlightened mind to 
know, that the schools already established at all 
the missionary institutions continue to increase 
and prosper; and the influence of these good 
and pious men extends far and wide through Caf- 
freland. Such means, judiciously applied, 
will, ere many years pass over, bring those 
natives into a comparative state of civilization 
and consequent happiness.” 

Sir John Herschel and Dr. Innes have in- 
terested themselves in the education of the col- 
onists and natives. The latter look out a con- 
siderable number of teachers from Scotland, 
several of whom were trained in the Glasgow 
Normal ‘Seminary. The Governor refers to 


|though it is mid-day. 


the exertions of Sir Joha Herschel and Dr. 
Innes as follows : 

_“ Having now, acquainted you 
with the causes which led to my visit to the 
frontier, and the measures whieh I deemed it 
my prs ls carry into effect, |. phall conclude 
this by expressing my great salisfac- 
tion, in which, I am sure, the Council and the 
public will participate, at the success which has 
attended the new system of edueation in every 
place to which a Government tegcher has been 
appointed ; and in justice to thejgentlemen sent 
out by Sir John Herschel, | any bound to say, 
that their zeal and anxiety in carrying out the 
t General of 


well educated gentlemen as 
“* Gentlemen, it must bea 
ratification to all well-wisher 
now, that I found a unive 
the education of their children displayed by all 
parties and denominations. Upon the existence 
and continuance of this spirit, the success of the 
system entirely depends; and the prosperity 
and happiness of thousands’,yet unborn, are 
truly identified with the great cause of national 
education.” 


POOR PREACHING. 

It would be hazardous to deny that there is 
scme such preaching. And we will not hold a 
shield over the head of that man, whose feeble 
faith, sloth, or worldliness makes his preaching 
poor. We would use a rod rather, though we 
would be careful that that rod should be a twig 
broken from the tree of brotherly love. 

But there are some causes of poor preaching 
not found in the preacher. 1. A poor place of 
worship is apt to make poor preaching. You 
cannot look round in some of the sanctuaries of 
the land without suffering a chill morally—and 
a chill physically, if you enter them betwen No- 
vember and April. Broken panes of glass ad- 
mit the wind of all denominations, and the 
conflict that ensues between them and the gen- 
erators of caloric, if there are any, is like that 
of him that cometh against ten thousand with 
an army of twenty thousand. Some of these 
places of worship are enormously large in pro- 
portion to the congregation. The preacher 
must encounter a frightful number of empty 
pews in search of a hearer. Then there are 
large tracts of uninhabited territory in the gal- 
leries. Cheerless wastes they are to a preach- 
er. There is the pulpittoo. Such is its height 
that the ascending preacher cannot but realize 
he is leaving the world otherwise than morally. 
It requires good nerves to keep from being diz- 
zy. Then he must shout down to the regions 
below that the people may know there is some- 
body somewhere above them. The exterior of 
the house never had an acquaintance with a 
paint brush, and looks dark and gloomy, as if 
frowning at such neglect. Many a clap-board 
has long since ceased having attachment to the 
sanctuary, and many a shingle has taken ad. 
vantage of a fair wind to go in pursuit of the 
deserters. What wonder if you have poor 
preaching in such a sanctuary. This is but 
putting like and like together. The unhappy 
preacher studies his sermon with all the unde- 
sirablenes of his forlorn place of worship stalk- 
ing like gloomy ghosts before him. What won- 
der if their foot prints are seen all over the ser- 
mon. 

2. Poor hearers make poor preaching. Some 
come lingering and late, as if it were a drudg- 
ery tocome at all. Numbers stop about the 
church door to chat about every thing in the 
creation but religion, till the preacher’s voice, 
commencing service, wakes them up to the fact 
that they are at the house of prayer, and not 
at the town house! Some seek the most com- 
fortable place in pews studiously accommodat- 
ed for repose, and in the very face and eyes 
of the preacher take their leave of him in the 
total unconsciousness of deep sleep. Some not 
disposed of as the last named, examine with 


‘curious eyes every visible object but the speak- 


er, and show vast interest in the rattle of every 
passing wheel, and the costume of every new 
comer. Some take their dogs with them to eke 


out a scanty congregation, and to give the 


church officers a chance to exercise their pow- 
ers in keeping them quiet. Now is there not 
some tendency in such things to make poor 
preaching; and would nota prompt and tho- 
rough going reform, that should reach every 
biped or quadruped of the congregation, have 
some influence in giving a new inspiration to 
the preacher? 

3. Poorly paid preaching is likely to be poor 
preaching. It shrivels a man up terribly to be 
straitened about histemporal support. If he must 
move in the hampers of all sort of shifts and 
expedients to make the ends of the year meet, 
he cannot sail freely and joyously forth on the 
great sea of truth. Hecan only play the puny 
part of creeping along shore. With this kind 
of care upon his shoulders, he cannot rise up 
to the stature and vigour of a giant. He is 
crippled and becomes a dwarf. His poor pay 
makes him feel poor. And it is in poverty 
of spirit that he undertakes a sermon. His 
thoughts will have a hue of poverty about 
them; chance if he does not write his sermon 
on poor paper, and with a poor pen, and move 
poorly,’ and with a sorrowful spirit, from the 
Alpha to the Omega of it. And then he feels 
poorly prepared for the pulpit, and what can 
the result be but poor preaching. Unloose this 
fettered bird, ye parishioners. Take the lead 
from his wings, the care from his heart, by 
promptly paying all arrearages, and amply 
meeting all his wants. Give him the chance 
thus to spread his pinions, and see if his joyful 
and animated enterprise in his work does not 
stop the cry about poor preaching. 

4. The spiritual poverty of the Church is a 
fruitful source of poor preaching. Mind acts 
on mind. The glowing and animated minds 
of the saints are so many agents of powerful 
excitement to the preacher. ‘Their prayerful- 
ness, zeal, unity, and fidelity lift his soul up- 
ward as on a rising and powerful tide. Their 
devotedness to God cheers his mind, and rouses 
thoughts that breathe, and puts upon his lips 
words that burn. He must preach good ser- 
mons for the goodness of the saints, enkindling 
his own, sets his soul on fire, and the sacred 
flame will be seen as he delivers the messages 
of the Lord. 

The opposite course will be likely to secure 
an opposite result. A slothful, worldly, stupid 
church break down the spirits of a pastor. 
They fetter his ardent mind. They chill and 
cramp his enterprizing spirit. A grand inspi- 
ration of preaching is gone. Great responsi- 
bility rests on those unfaithful saints. 

Such fallen disciples, moreover, are often the 
first to raise the cry of poor preaching. The 
preaching may be spiritual, and searching, and 
sanctifying, but their moral sensibilities have 
been benumbed by their worldliness. They are 
too insensible to divine things, to discern the 
value of the ministrations they enjoy. They 
grope, and stumble, and cry, ‘“ darkness,” 
The poverty is all in 
their own souls, and had they the spiritual and 
heavenly mind, the true meekness and docility 
of the Gospel, their despised pastor’s doctrine 
would “drop as the rain, and distil like the 


| dew.” 


Reader, do you think you have poor preach- 


ing in your place of worship? Will you not 
inquire whether there may not be causes of it 
which take from the preacher some at least, of 
the responsibility? [Is there nothing in your 
place of worship, nothing in the deportment of 
the hearersLnothing in the preacher’s support, 
or the state of the church that may have an 
unhappy influence on the preaching! May 
there not be something in the state of your own 
heart that has an important bearing on this sub- 
ject? Ido not say that any of these things, or 
all of them justify poor preaching. His is a 
fearful responsibility who suffers them to do it. 
But, in a matter of so much interest, it is of the 
utmost consequence t men be sure they 
bring the right criminal to justice.—Boston 
Recorder. 


From the Episcopal Recorder. 


ADAM SMITH ON tl! a OF AN ATONE- 


The passage in which the views of this dis- 
tinguished writer are put forth with so much 
force on the above subject, is among the most 
striking as well as most remarkable, in ‘“ ‘The 
Theory of Moral Sentiments.” As it has been 
a subject of interest to the theological world for 
many years past, it May not prove wholly 
uninteresting to others, egually interested in 
the subject, though not equally learned in the 
discussions which it has elicited. My edition 
of the work is the fourth, published in London 
in 1774. The passage occurs in part 2d, 
chapter 3d, section 2d, at the end. The writer 
is discussing the subject of “ merit and de- 
merit.” “If we consult our natural senti- 
ments (says he) we are apt to fear, lest, before 
the holiness of God, vice, should appear to be 
more worthy of punishment than the weakness 
and imperfection of human virtue can ever 
seem to he of reward. Man, when about to ap- 
pear before a being of infinite perfection, can 
feel but little confidence in his own merit, or in 
the imperfect propriety of his own conduct. In 
the presence of his fellow creatures, he may 
even justly elevate himselffand may often have 
reason to think highly of his own character and 
conduct compared to the still greater imperfec- 
tions of theirs. But the case is quite different 
when about to appear before his infinite Creator. 
To such a being, he fears, that his littleness and 
weakness can scarce ever appear the proper ob- 
ject either of esteem or of reward. But he can 
easily conceive, how the numberless violations 
of duty, of which he has been guilty, should 
render him the proper object of aversion and 
punishment ; and he thinks he can see no rea- 
son why the divine indignation should not be let 
loose without any restraint upon so vile an in- 
sect, as he imagines, that he himself must ap- 
pear to be. If he would still hope for happi- 
ness, he suspects that he cannot demand it from 
the justice, but that he must entreat it from 
the mercy of God. Repentance, sorrow, humi- 
liation, contrition at the thought of his past con- 
duct, seem, upon this account, the sentiments 
which become him, and to be the only means 
which he has left for appeasing that wrath 
which, he knows, he has justly provoked. He 
even distrusts the efficacy of all these, and na- 
turally fears, lest the wisdom of God should 
not, like the weakness of man, be prevailed 
upon to spare the crime, by the most impor- 
tunate lamentations of the criminal. Some 
other intercession, some other sacrifice, some 
other atonement, he imagines must be made for 
him beyond what he himself is capable of mak- 
ing before the purity of the divine justice can 
be reconciled to his manifold offences. 

The doctrines of Revelation coincide, in 
every respect, with those eriginal anticipations 
of nature; and, as they teach us how little we 
can depend upon the imperfection of our own 
virtue, so they show us, at the same time, that 
the most powerful intercession has been made, 
and that the most dreadful atonement has been 
paid, for our manifold transgressions and iniqui- 
ties.” 

I have given the whole of this interesting 
passage, and have taken the liberty of scoring 
the parts of it to which I would ask particular 
attention. Theological writers, in discussing 
the subject of the atonement, have very proper- 
ly drawn in to their aid, this avowedly philoso- 
phical view of the case, and they have urged it 
as at least a philosophical argument in favour of 
the orthodoxy of one, who, it has been said, 
had reason afterwards to strike it out of his 
work altogether. Whether he did or did not; 
whether the passage was revised out by the 
author himself, or dropped out by the art of 
some of his infidel friends, does not in the least 
touch or alter whatever of truth there may be 
in the passage itself. If it were worth any 
thing before as a correct view of * those origin- 
al anticipations of nature,” which show the need 
ofan atonement, it is worthas much now. The 
continued sanction of the author has been covet- 
ed, it is true, for its philosophical correctness, 
but whether he altered his views of the subject 
or not, the passage itself is now in intrinsic. 
value, precisely what it was before it was (as 
it has been said) cast out and repudiated by 
Mr. Smith. But is it true that Mr. Smith did 
expunge it? It has been left out and is still left 
out of the work, as it is now republished in this 
country and in England ; but the question is by 
whom was it left out? I am anxious, as a seeker 
after truth, to have this question answered, and 
will thank any of your more erudite correspon- 
dents if they will furnish me with correct in- 
formation on the subject. In the mean time, 
permit me to state the reasons which lead me 
to believe that the expurgation of the passage, 
is the work of some other hand, and of course 
an outrageous fraud upon the religious world. 
‘‘The Theory of Moral Sentiments,” was first 
published, as the author informs us, in the 
early part of the year 1759. In 1774 it had 
gone through four editions. The edition of 
that year, as was stated above, is the one from 
which I have quoted. Thirty years after the 
work first appeared, or in the year 1789, only 
about a year before the author’s death, he states 
in the advertisement, which he had just penned 
for a new edition, that since the first publi- 
cation of ** The Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
several corrections and a good many illustra- 
tions of the doctrine contained in it, had oc- 
curred to him, but that he had been so con- 
stantly and variously occupied, as not to be 
able to revise the work with the care and at- 
tention which he had always intended.” He 
then goes on to state, the alterations which he 
had made. ‘These were in the last chapter 
of the third section of part first, and in the 
y a first chapters of part third.” By refer- 
ring to the chapters and sections and parts of 
the work in which these alterations are made, 
it will be seen that none of them correspond to 
the change which he must have made, had he 
left out the passage now in question. ‘That 
passage, in the first and up to the fourth edi- 
tion of the work, published as we have seen, in 
1774, was (as has been before stated) in part 
second, chapter third, and section second. 
far then, the account in this his last adver- 
tisement of the corrections which the author 
himself had made, does not comprehend the 

before us; and if it were really left 
out by Mr. Smith, it can be referred to in 
only one other part of the advertisement, and 
that is where he says, that “besides” the cor- 
rections referred to, “there are in other parts of 
the work, a few other alterations, and correc- 


tions of no great moment.” But can any ope 


believe, that Adam Smith, or his friend David 


Hume, who it is said prevailed on him to throw 


out the altogether, could or would rank 
the views put forth in it among the things “of no 
great moment?” Are they not, on the contrary, 
the very essence of gospel truth? Does not Christ 
appear before us as a Saviour, because, that (lost 
and ruined,) we are unable to save ourselves; 
and does he not claim to be that “some other 
inierceasion, some other sacrifice, and some other 
atonement,” which from “the original anticipa- 
tions of nature,” man feels hi f to need, and 
which the author of “The Theory of Moral Sen- 
iments” himself, once put forth with so much 
force as the true philosophy of the case? It is 
scarcely credible, that a passage, involving as 
this does, the very foundation of the controversy 
between believers and unbelievers, Christians 
and Deists, could be ranked, by any honest in- 
fidel among what the author calls, “ alterations 
and corrections of no great moment.” And yet 
if the author himself made the alteration refer- 
red to, or rather threw out the whole of this im- 
portant passage, this is the category under which 
he announces the fact. If you, Messrs. Editors, 
can throw light on this subject you will oblige 
your friend, o 


For the 


MINUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, A.D. 1841.—No. III. 


THE s¥Nop oP onto, consists of 

1. Presbytery of Columbus. It has twelve 
ministers; eight are pastors, one stated supply, 
two agents, and one W.C. Sixteen churches ; 
two vacant, and four aided, one licentiate, and 
one candidate. 

2. Presbytery of Marion, has six ministers; 
three are pastors, one editor, and two W.C. It 
has twenty-one churches; eleven are vacant, 
three are aided, one licentiate, and two candi- 
dates. To four of the churches, large additions 
of members on examination have been made. 

3. Presbytery of Lancaster, has fifteen min- 
isters; nine are pastors, two stated supplies, 
one instructer, one agent, and two W.C. T'wen- 
 pmege churches; ten vacant, five are aided. 

arge additions have been made to seven 
churches. 

4. Presbytery of Richland, has fourteen mi- 
nisters ; nine are pastors, three stated supplies, 
and two W.C. Twenty-seven churches ; thir- 
teen vacant, four aided. One pastor ordained 
and installed, two licentiates, four candidates; 
To five of the churches there have been large 
accessions. 

5. Presbytery of Wooster, has eighteen mi- 
nisters ; eleven are pastors, four stated supplies, 
and three W.C. ‘Thirty-five churches; nine 
vacant, and eight aided. Two licentiates are 
reported—both have lately been ordained, and 
one of them installed pastor. ‘There is one can- 
didate. Seven of the churches have received a 
large number of new members, and two others, 
Wooster, seventy-two, and Unity, fifty-nine. 

THE SYNOD OF CINCINNATI, consists of 

1. Presbytery of Chilicothe. It has twelve 
ministers ; nine are pastors, two stated supplies, 
and one W.C. Eighteen churches; seven va- 
cant, two licentiates. From this body, MrgRan- 
kin and some others broke off, and formed the 
Presbytery of Ripley, in connexion with the 
New-school. [t now stands independent, not in 
connexion with either Assembly. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Rankin has sent a Review of Dr. 
Cox’s Hexagon to the New York Evangelist.— 
No notice has been taken of it. Five churches 
have received considerable accessions. 

2. Presbytery of Miami, has seven minis- 
ters; six are pastors, and one domestic mis- 
sionary. ‘Twenty-three churches; nine vacant, 
two aided. There have been two deaths, Rev. 
Andrew W. Poage, an aged minister, and Rev. 
Robert G. Linn, aged thirty-nine. One licen- 
tiate, and three candidates. Considerable addi- 
tions have been made to four churches. 

3. Presbytery of Cincinnati, has eight mi- 
nisters ; five are pastors, two stated supplies, 
and one W. C. Seventeen churches; four va- 
cant, two aided. Four licentiates, one candi- 
date. Four churches have received considera- 
ble additions. 

4. Presbytery of Oxford, has nineteen mi- 
nisters; three are pastors, ten stated supplies, 
three instructers, one agent, two W.C. Thirty 
churches, (of which ten are in [ndiana,) ten 
vacant, six aided—two licentiates, five candi- 
dates. Three churches in Indiana have each 
received from ten to sixteen new members. 

5. Presbytery of Sidney, has nine ministers; 
four are pastors, three domestic missionaries, 
two W. C. Twenty-one churches; eight va- 
cant, eight aided, one licentiate. Three church- 
es have received considerable additions; one, 
Piqua, twenty-five on examination. 

he Presbytery of Athens is no longer re- 
ported ; it probably has no connexion with any 
Synod or Assembly. 

THE SYNOD OF MISSOURI, consists of 

1. Presbytery of Missouri. It has eight 
ministers ; three are pastors, three stated su 
plies, one domestic missionary, and one W.C. 
There are fifteen churches ; three vacant, three 
are @ided. One pastor has been ordained and 
installed. 

2. Presbytery of St. Louis, has twelve min- 
isters; five are pastors, four stated supplies, 
three W. C. Eighteen churches ; two vacant, 
three are aided—two licentiates. One pastor 
has been ordained and installed. 

3. Presbytery of Palmyra—formerly styled 
St Charles, has nine ministers ; four are stated 
supplies, one instructer, and three W.C. Eigh- 
teen churches, eight vacant, two are aided. The 
Rev. H. P. Goodrich, President of Marion Col- 
lege, formerly Professor in the Theological Se- 
minary of Virginia, is reported as a member of 
this Presbytery, and the College church having 
received this year an accession of twenty-eight 
members on profession, has now forty-eight in 
communion. One of the ministers, formerly a 
Professor in Marion College, is now in Arkan- 
sas. One church is stated to have withdrawn 
since the report, but this statement comes from 
a quarter, which maks it questionable. 


CHRISTIANS DISSIMILAR. 

We must not expect that all persons will see 
the truths of religion with equal distinctness, or 
feel an equal degree of joy,on being first brought 
from darkness into God’s marvellous light. 
While some pass in a moment from the deepest 
anguish, to the most rapturous emotions of joy 
and gratitude, others are introduced so gradual- 
ly into the kingdom, that they are hardly able 
to tell when they entered it. The subject may 
be illustrated by the different views and emotions 
which would be excited in three blind persons, 
of whom one should be restored to sight at 
midnight, another at dawn, and a third amid the 
splendours of the meridian sun. ‘The first, al- 
though his sight might be as perfectly restored 
as that of the others, would yet doubt, for some 
time whether any change had been effected in 
him, and tremble, lest the faint outlines of the 


So| objects around him, which he so indistinctly 


discovered should prove to be the creation of 
his own fancy. The second, although he might 
at first feel almost assured of the change which 
had been wrought upon him, would yet expe- 
rience a grtadually increasing confidence and 
hope as the light brightened around him, while 
the third, upon whose surprised and dazzled 
vision burst at ofce the refulgence of midday, 
would be transported, bewildered and almost 
overwhelmed, with the excesses of surprise, and 
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For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHOICE OF THE MINISTRY FOR A PROFES. 
SION.—PARENTAL ADVICE. 


“] have not said a word to him about the 
ministry,” said a worthy pious father, in my 
hearing, when speaking of the choice of a pro- 
fession for his son. | 

Why not? I ventured to inquire. 

Because, said he, it is so sacred a thing, that 
I do not think parents should use any influence 
to induce a child to enter the ministry. 

No improper influence, certainly, I replied. 
No parent should try to persuade a son to be- 
come a minister, contrary to his own convic- 
tions of duty, or merely to gratify parental feel- 
ings and wishes. But | will suppose a case. 
You have a son whom you have dedicated to 
God from his birth; and in the solemn ordi- 
nance of baptism you have formally given him 
to his service and glory. It is your anxious 
wish and incessant prayer, that he may be sanc- 
tified from his childhood, and that his whole 
life may be consecrated to the promotion of the 

lory of God, and the welfare of the human 
amily. With this view you give him the best 
possible education. His intellectual powers are 
maturing with great promise of eminence, his 
piety is undoubted—in a word, his prospects 
for character and influence are highly gratify- 
ing to your parental feelings. He is about 
choose his profession. The die is to be cast, 
which shall determine his whole future charac- 
ter. He is = inexperienced in the world ; 
liable to all the allurements of wealth and am- 
bition, and easily misled by the ‘false promise 
of greater usefulness, in some exalted station, 
which fancy whispers he may gain. And this 
is the point at which you withdraw your pa- 
ternal counsel, withhold the ripe resulfsof your 
experience, and leave him to take, the most 
momentous step of all his life, alone / 

Why no; not exactly. I should ceftainly 
feel bound to give my advice as to law, me- 
dicine or merchandise. But the ministry is so 
fearfully responsible a post, that I s trem- 
advise him in the case. 

rue. But is the responsibility of a duty, a 
valid ground for not discharging it? Ie not the 
fearful responsibility of the step, the very rea- 
son why you should lend all the wisdom of 
your age, and all the anxious solicitude of your 
relation to your child, to enable him to reach a 
right decision ? | 

But suppose I should induce him to enter the 
ministry, and he should afterwards regret his 
choice 

I will only ask in reply, suppose he should 
fail to enter the ministry, for some mistaken 
reasons, which you could easily have correct- 
ed, would not the responsibility be as fearful, 
and fhe results as deplorable in the one case 
as in the other? Suppose he listens to the 
whispers of pride, or vanity, or avarice, or am- 
bition, and shuts his ears upon the “call to the 
ministry,” which God has sent him. He is 
cheated by the — of worldly distinction, 
which some secular profession holds out; the 
falsehood of which, you could have exposed in 
a moment. His comfort, his usefulness, the 
favour of God, are all sacrificed, because he 
has mistaken his duty. Surely this is possi- 
ble: and what a fearful result it is! 1 may be 
mistaken, but I think I have seen instances of 
this very sort, where yo men have been 
whipped by the rod of divine chastisement down 
to the very grave, because they were out of the 
path of duty; while the judicious advice of a 
parent might have prevented it all. 

And besides; why should you be so fearful 
of misleading your child by interposing your 
counsel. [ do not say you should urge or even 
advise him to enter the ministry. You believe 
him to possess évery qualification for great use- 
fulness, and you may, therefore, with safety 
and propriety, call his attention to the subject. 
May you not fully unfold the wide opportuni- 
ties of doing good, the strong claims of the mi- 
nistry upon the piety, talents, and education of 
our youth, and the demand fora greatly en. 
larged ministry? Would you not be decidedly 
wrong—recreant alike to the interests of your 
child, and the master, to allow him to choose a 
profession, without having placed fully before 
him, all the great considerations and solemn 
responsibilities involved in the choice? There 
Is NO question of duty more difficult to decide ; 
and therefore none, which demands more anx- 
lous, enlightened, and prayerful parental coun- 


sel. O. P. Q. 
From the Advocate. 
CALVINISM. 


Payson, who was unquestionably one of the 
most pious and devoted men that ever lived, re- 
marks: ‘| daily see more occasion to be con- 
vinced, that the Calvinistic scheme is, must be 
right; but I cannot wonder so (comparatively) 
few embrace it. So long as the reasonings of the 
head continue to be influenced by the feelings 
of the heart, the majority will reject it.” 

The distinguished Robert Hall of England, 
was accustomed to say—“ If any man assert 
that he is an Arminian, the inference is, that he 
is not a good logician.” 

Richard Watson, the Methodist Arminian, 
says—‘“Calvinism contains all that truth by 
which men may be saved.” Inst. vol. 2. p. 149. 

ALEXANDER CampBELL, of Bethany, Abner 
Kneeland and Hosea Ballou. “ Calvinism is 
worse than Atheism.” These great “ reform@rs” 
are very decided, and no doubt, very disinter- 
ested Arminians! 

Joun Westey.—I believe Calvin was a 
great instrument of God, and that he was a 
wise and pious man.” “John Calvin was a 
pious, learned, sensible man.” 

ARMINIUs, the father of the system which 
bears his name: “] exhort students to read after 
the Holy Scriptures, Calvin’s commentaries, 
who is INCOMPARABLE in the interpretation of 
the sacred volume,” “I give him the pre-emi- 
nence beyond most, nay, all others.” 

Britisy Encycirorgpia.—Calvinists “ have 
been the highest honour to their own age, and 
the best models for imitation to every succeed- 
ing age.” 

JOHN OF SAXONY, 

He took such delight in the Holy Scriptures, 
that he would frequently havé them read to him, 
by youths of noble families, as much as six hours 
in the day ; ap exercise which, with such an ex- 
ample before their eyes, must have tended as 
much to the benefit of his youthful readers as 
to his own. He was accustomed also to take 
down the sermons which he heard, with the 
greatest accuracy...... His deadness to the 
world also wasvery admirable. When he was 
informed of the rebellion of the rustics, which 
led to so afflictive a war in Germany, he said, 
“If it be the will of God that I should continue 
a prince, as | have hitherto been, his will be 
done; but if otherwise, I can descend to a lower 
station ; fewer horses anda humbler equipage 
will serve me as well.” —Scott’s History. 

Unbelief, or doubting of the power and will 
of God to convert others, though ever so illite- 
rate or obstinate, self-righteous or wicked, is 
the same want of faith as it would be in my 
own case. The obstacles may, or may not be 
greater, but nothing is too hard for God. If 
we capnot help ourselves to the graces we 
want, let us not pretend to it, nor make vain 
efforts in our own strength, but wait patiently 
upon God, and be as clay in the of the 
potter.—-_Rep Adam. 
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- Rev. Cephas Bennett and wife, of Utica, New 
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SATURDAY, 


FowiesGDescpwasai— A sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. Joseph H. Jones, in'the 
Sisth P te: ia chur h, on 8 abo 
Fifth strest, Philaielphie, to-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, 19th inst., on the death ‘of the Rev. 
SamuelG: Winchéster:. ‘Service commences 


even 
Cass or Ma. Hatn.— readers: will sce 
that 160 Rev.’ Mr,"Hall who recently renounced 
hooli¢m, is paying the penalty by en- 
countering the fiery arrows which are merci- 
Jessly shot,at him by those who, until lately, 
called themeclves ‘his’ friends, Mr. Hall was 
‘Gisposed to retire” quietly; he attacked no one; 
‘he disclosed mp secrets; and has shown great 
forbearance.under repeated assaults; but an 
attempt persévered in to goad him to self- 
Wefetice, if not'to make reprisals. The article 
which appears in our paper to-day, is without 
hie privity, and is:volunteered by a gentleman 
who: has never professed to belong to the Old- 


Concert For Prayer.—We beg 
Jeave to teminil our readers, that the Board of 
Education of our Church, in view of the de- 
of cafiiidates for the ministry, has earnest- 
ly recommended-a Purvars Concerr or Pray- 
me, to.the Lord ofthe harvest, that he would 
send forth labourers into his harvest, to be ob- 
setved every Sabbath morning. . We hope that 
all who love the interests of our Zion, will reg- 
ularly and faithfully set apart a season, in their 
secret devotions, to pray for this specific, and 


greatly needed, blessing. 


Misstonantes yor Inpra.—The Rev. John 
‘Wray and wife'of Philadelphia, and Rev. Levi 
Janvier and wife of New Jersey, sailed from 
Philadelphia on Monday, 13th inst., in the ship 
Washington for Calcutta. They are under the 
direction of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, and their destination is Northern In- 
dia, Mr. Wray will be stationed at Allahabad, 
and Mr. Janvier at Lodiana. Northern India is 
considered a very promising field for missionary 
effort, British power and influence having open- 
ed a wide door for Christian philanthropy in 
that country, and a large force is already on the 
ground. About eighty-five millions of itg peo- 
ple are under British control through the three 
presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
and a number of missionaries from England 
and Scotland are operating with the missions of 
this country in the benevolent enterprise of dis- 
persing the light of the gospel among the be- 
nighted inhabitants. | 

The following Missionaries, sent out by the 
American Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, sail- 
ed recently in the ship Louvre, from Boston; 


York; Mr. J. H. Chandler and wife, of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts; Miss M. Vinton, of Willing- 
ton, Connecticut; Mr. L. C. Avung, of Burmah. 
Their destination is the Burman Empire, - 


Taz Hap a Mixp 


The walls of Jerusalem were lying prostrate, 
and its gates burned with fire, when Nehemiah, 
under a divine impulse, explored the ruins, and 
made preparation to repair the desolation. He 
appealed to the people, he aroused them from 
their stupor, he inspired them with the hopes of 
better days, engaged them heartily inthe work; 
and in Jess than two months the defences of Je- 
rusalem were completed, and from degradation 
and contempt she arose, in an incredibly short 
space of time, to honour and security. And 
how was all this accomplished? The answer 
is brief; * The people had a mind towork,” and 
each one having his separate duty assigned him, 
he devoted himself to its performance, until the 
whole was completed. In this case, the maxim 
was realized, “ many hands make quick work.” 
It must have been an interesting sight to see 
so many people harmoniously engaged in 
rescuing Sion from the contempt and deri- 
sion of surrounding foes; and great must 
have been the surprise of these enemies to find 
that the humbled and broken-hearted people, 
whom they had been accustomed to trample on 
with impunity, were so suddenly fired with a 
new spirit which was carrying them forward to 
the most desirable success. 

Now it appears clear to us that the secret of 
their success lay in the unity and zeal of their 
efforts. They were united toa man in prose- 
cuting their work, and there was not a sluggish 
and uninterested workman among them. Night 
and day, and through all weathers, they plyed 
their tools, and they not only contributed their 


breaches of the holy city. The people respond- 
ing to the exhortation of Nehemiah, not only 
said, “ Let us rise up and build,” but “ they 
strengthened their hands for. this good work.” 
They knew it was a religious work, that it would 
be acceptable to God, and therefore, although 
they had not half the light which is enjoyed in 
the present day, they set themselves about it in 
earnest. ‘The people had a mind to work.” 
We wish we had the whole-hearted zeal of 
the good Nehemiah, to stir up the people to 
work for the Lord. Wecould very easily show 
greater desolations than the burning of gates, 
and the overthrowing of walls. “ Jerusalem 
(still) lieth waste ;” there are desolations all 
around her! Alas! how great are the moral 
wastes! Wherever we turn our eyes, we see 
multitudes of our fellow men taken captive by 
Satan at his pleasure. Millions living in sin 
and impenitence, and posting to hell! Fearful 
thought! The destruction of all the cities in 
the world is not so terrible as the perdition of a 
single soul, and yet there are millions without 
God, and without hope in the world. Their 
case is truly pitiable, for they are on the verge 
of destruction, and yet do not know or under- 
stand that there is a Saviour! And yet it 
would seem that their case excites compara- 
tively little sympathy, and few are ardently and 
untiringly engaged for their relief. Oh if 
mind to work, there 


} Christ had a mind to work? | 


not soon be accomplished in repairing the waste 
places of Zion, if all who name the name of 


| There is not one 
Christian in an hundred, perhaps not in a thou- 
sand, who shows a zeal like these Jews. It is 
humbling to think how few who enter the 
Church, are of any real service there. Perhaps 
it: never could be said yét of any one congre- 
gation of professing Christians, much less of 
the whole mass of Christians in the world, that 
with one heart and soul they engaged in the 
work of the Lord. One gives a little money 
now and again, another offers up an occasional 
prayer for the world’s salvation, and another 
gives a little of his time to assist in keeping in 
motion the benevolent machinery; bué where 
are those who love the Lord their God with all 
their heart, and soul, and strength, and mind, 
who give up all to follow Christ, and who count 
not their own lives dear to them in obeying his 
commandments 

As the Lord has encouraged his Church to 
expect blessings in proportion to their efforts, it is 
not to be doubted that if “‘ the people had a mind 
to work,” an immediate impression would be 
made on the kingdomof Satan. Suppose every 
Christian in the world should be found daily en- 
treating the Lord, with strong cries and tears, 
for the prosperity of Zion; and suppose every 
Christian at the same time should be found 
bringing forward their purses and limiting their 
benefactions only by the extent of the demand; 
and suppose in addition, every Christian should 
without reserve offer himself for any station in 
this work to which the Lord might assign him; 
suppose we say, all this should be found in 
every Christian, would there be in a year one 
spoton the dark surface of the globe which 
would not have the opportunity of hearing the 
Gospel? The religious and benevolent institu- 
tions would no longer complain, “ there is not 
one missionary where there should be a hundred, 
and it is difficult to obtain the means to trans- 
port and sustain the few who do offer.” No every 
ship would be freighted with salvation, and the 
whole world would soon be brought under the 
light, if not under the saving influence of the 
Gospel of Christ. Oh if the people, the Christ- 
ian people, the people who profess to be chosen 
out of the world, and to be influenced by the 
Spirit of Christ, the people, who say they have 
devoted themselves as a living sacrifice to the 
Lord, the people, whose reasonable service it is 
to be engaged with their whole soul in the bles- 
sed work of the Lord; if this people, bought 
with a price themselves, and sympathizing with 
perishing millions around them, had a mind to 
work, and would devote themselves fo it in their 
respective spheres and according to their seve- 
ral ability, the jubilee of heaven over repenting 
sinners would be without cessation—without a 
pause ! 


Cuariatns.—The President of the United 
States, with the approbation of the Senate, has 
recently made the following additional appoint- 
ments of Chaplains in the Navy of the United 
States, viz: 

Mortimer R. Talbot, of Pennsylvania. 

Moses B. Chase, of New Hampshire, 

Chester Newell, of South Carolina. 

Theodore Bartow, of Georgia. 

Joseph Stockbridge, of Maine. 

- Samuel T. Gillet, of Indiana, formerly a 

Lieutenant in the Navy. 

William McKenney, of Maryland. 


A Cuartist Preacner.—One of the radical, 
infidel Chartist Lecturers, who have done so 
much mischief of late in England, recently died 
in the Tewkesbury Union Work House; and 
under the pressure of a disturbed conscience, 
made the following declaration on the eve of 
his departure: 

*‘T here solemnly declare on what I expect to 
be soon my dying bed, and before that God in 
whose presence I expect shortly to stand, a na- 
ked spirit, that I repent of ever joining the 
Chartist Association. Little did I think that | 
was going to surround myself with men of prin- 
ciples so contrary to those of pure religion. Oh 
that I had listened to Christian advice! And 
now I wish it to be known throughout Tewkes- 
bury and the neighbourhood, that I sincerely 
regret having so awfully prostituted the Word 
of God, as | did by getting people together on 
blessed Sabbath days, and preaching sermons 
three parts politics to, and the rest a little less 
than scepticism. And if I did, as it is feared | 
did, lead any one astray by my influence, | 
hope they may hear my dying words, and im- 
mediately, by Divine mercy, return to the paths 
of life. And as for some of those who were 
my principal associates, and whose infidelity 
has even prompted them to oppose ministers of 
the truth of God, I pray you to take warning, 
before it is too late. Were you in my circum- 
stances, I trust you would think and feel differ- 
ently; but I assure you that if you die as you 
are, five minutes’ suffering under the vengeance 
of an angry God will take away all your infi- 
delity. Take warning; and may the Lord have 
mercy upon your souls! 

Signed) Morris Moore. 


ewkesbury Union Workhouse, 
July 7, 1841.” 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


The Board have recently issued several new 
works, which we proceed to notice. 

No. 79. The Chief End of Man. An expo- 
sition of the first answer of the Shorter 
Catechism. By Rev. John Hall. 18mo. pp. 
122. 

Mr. Hall has, in our judgment, succeeded 
well in his exposition of his subject, in showing 
how much is comprehended under the few 
words which every child in the Presbyterian 
Church is taught to utter. He views the preg- 
nant theme in various lights, and has illustra- 
ted it ina manner intelligible and instruc- 
tive to youthful minds. The doctrine of this 
little book put into practice, would make a 
happy man. 

No. 80. The True Scripture Doctrine con- 
cerning some important points of Christian 
faith, particularly eternal election, original 
sin, grace in conversion, justification by 
faith, and the saints’ perseverance, repre- 
sented and applied in five discourses. By 
Rep. Jonathan Dickinson, A. M., formerly 
minister of the Gospel, at Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey. 18mo. pp. 292, 

The author of this book was one of the best 


would. soon be little cause te complain; for 


theologians of the age in which he flourished, 


J} and on’ of ‘the early lights of the Presbyterian, 
| Church. . The subjects which be here discusses 
confessddly of great importance, as con- 
stituting very material featdtes ini the Gospel of 


Christ. Arminianism is not the religion of the 
Bible, but a scheme of human invention to take 
off the edge of doctrines unpalatable to the un- 
‘sanctified heart. The manner in which the 
subjects are treated, the reader will determine 
after perusal, and we shall be surprised if he 
does not regard it as satisfactory and conclu- 
sive. 

No. 81. The Doctrine of Justification by. 
Faith through the Imputation® the Right- 
eousness of Christ, explained, confirmed, 
and vindicated. By John Owen, D.D. 8vo. 
pp- 450. 

This is a very elaborate and learned work, 
which has much instruction for the private 
Christian, and much profound thought for the 
assiduous student. @he style of Owen is not 
good, and often obscure, but a little practice 
will reconcile the reader to the rough vehicle of 
so much rich instruction, This edition, which 
is the first issued in this country, has some de- 
cided advantages over the English editions, as 
noted in the advertisement. No theological 
student, or pastor, should be without this book. 
No. 82. Familiar Letters to a Gentleman 

upon a variety of seasonable and important 

subjects in Religion. By Rev. Jonathan 

Dickinson, A. M., late minister of the Gos- 

pel, at Elizabethtown, New Jersey. 12mo. 

pp- 327. 

These Letters profess to have been, and we 
presume, actually were written to a gentleman 
in public life, who was sceptical on the subject 
of religion. Infidel arguments objections 
are managed with skill, and disposed of ina 
masterly manner. Conviction of the truth of 
the Gospel seems to be unavoidable, and ac- 
cordingly we find the person to whom the let- 
ters were addressed, expressing anxiety, and 
seeking instruction in practical religion. In his 
subsequent inquiries, he is led along by the 
same pious guide, until his mind reposes in 
faith, The work may be particularly service- 
able to be put into the hands of educated men 
who are sceptical on the subject of religion. 
No. 83. Eastern Manners, illustrative of the 

Old Testament History. By the Rev. Ro- 

bert Jamieson, Minister of Currie. First 

American edition. 12mo. pp. 312. 

Whatever tends to illustrate and explain the 
Holy Scriptures, should be highly esteemed. 
Historical facts and incidents, and oriental cus- 
toms and manners, throw light upon Scripture, 
as well as confirm its truth. This has been 
successfully done by the little work before us, 
which will be alike valuable to the Sabbath- 
school and the family. 

No. 84. Discourses on Christ Crucified. By 
the Rev. Stephen Charnock, B. D. 1564. 
12mo. pp. 248. 

Charnock’s works are too well known to 
need commendation. Although somewhat pro- 
lix and redundant in style, there is such a rich- 
ness of Scriptural truth forcibly presented, as 
to reward a perusal. The present selection af- 
fords a very pleasing discussion of points as 
essential to be known, as they are material to 
the scheme of Christianity. 

No. 85. The Fruits of the Spirit: being a 
comprehensive view of the principal graces 
which adorn the Christian Character. By 
John Thornton. 18mo. pp. 280. 

The renewed heart exhibits the power of the 
Gospel, in its great and radical change of tem- 
per and conduct. He that hath not the Spirit 
of Christ is none of his; and where this Spirit 
dwells, he is known by his fruits. This great 
truth is very strikingly unfolded in this recent 
work of Thornton, and in a style of great 
beauty. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

The Cause and Cure of Infidelity: including a 
notice of the Author's unbelief and the means 
of his rescue. By Rev. David Nelson. 
American Tract Society, 12mo. pp. 352. 
We gave a favourable notice of the first edi- 

tion of this book, and we see no reason to re- 

tract it. The style and arrangement of the 
author are peculiar, but his arguments are for- 
cible, and they are plyed with the zeal of one 
who has himself been rescued from the gulf of 
infidelity. The adoption of this book by the 

American Tract Society will secure for it a very 

wide circulation. 

Memoir of Mrs. Harriet L, Winslow, thirteen 
years a member of the American Mission in 
Ceylon. By Rev. Miron Winslow. Ameri- 
can Tract Society, 18mo. pp. 480. 

The subject of this memoir was a true Chris- 
tian and a devoted missionary, and a perusal of 
her letters and journal will constrain the reader 
to glorify the grace of God which was manifest- 
ed so eminently in her. Much is to be learned 
from this memoir of the encouragements and 
disappointments of the missionary life, and for 
this feature it is peculiarly valuable. Mrs. 
Sigourney beautifully speaks of Mrs. Winslow 
in this language, 

** My childhood’s playmate, and my sainted friend, 
Whose bright example, not without rebuke 
Admonisheth, that home, and ease, and wealth, 
And native land, are well exchanged for heaven.” 

Tracts on Presbyterianism, by Rev. Thomas 
Smyth, Pastor of the 2d Presbyterian Church, 
Charleston, S. C.- Charleston, 1841, B. B. 
Hussey, 12mo. pp. 311. 

This volume embraces various tracts previ- 
ously published by Mr. Smyth, and all of which 
we believe we have before noticed. Although 
all the six separate treatises are marked by the 
talents of the writer, which are not of a common 
grade, yet we think that on the Eldership of the 
Presbyterian Church, and that also on the claims 
of the Christian ministry to an adequate support, 
are peculiarly adapted to be useful. 

Solace for bereaved parents; or infants die to 
live. Wath a historical account of the doc- 
trine of Infant Salvation. By Rev. Thomas 
Smyth, Pastor of the 2d Presbyterian Church, 
Charleston, S. C. Charleston, S. C., 1840, 
B. B. Hussey, 32mo. pp. 216. 

The author, in this little book, has brought 
forward many considerations to console the pa- 
rents who have been bereaved of their infant 


/come.. Besides what is promised in the title we 


have at the cloge of the valume select thoughts 
prose and poetry appropriate to the main sub- 
ject discussed, 


For the 
CASE OF THE REV. MR. HALL. 


Converse, Editor of the Philadelphia Observer, 
some time ago, not so much from any expecta- 
tion that he would publish it, as from a hope he 
would apologize for the base slander he had 
uttered against the Rev. Wm. M. Hall. He 
has, however, chosen to evade the matter by 
stating that a friend of Mr. Hall had requested 
that nothing more be said on the subject. This 
is certainly a novel mode of getting rid of such 
a matter. He acknowledges, however, that he 
knows much more about Mr. Hall. Now sir, 
1 ask him to tell what he does know. But let 
it be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, and no base insinuation such as en- 
tertained in his last notice. I wish to be under- 
stood, as writing this without the knowledge of 
Mr. Hall and entirely, as the phrase is on my 
own responsibility. 

Mr. Converse—I have read with considera- 
ble surprise your remarks respecting the Rev. 
W. M. Hall in your last paper, as J know that 
you are w.ll acquainted with him, and therefore 
know the charges and insinuations against him 
to be entirely without foundation! You know 
that he accepted the Agency because the state 
of his health rendered him unable to discharge 
the duties of a Pastor; and I believe you also 
know that with improved health, he has for 
some months, been determined voluntarily to 
withdraw from that position ; but was urged by 
those who valued the integrity of his character, 
to remain. His salary > fon al ceased when 
his resignation was accepted, though you must 
be aware that he might have continued in the 
Agency and escaped such unchristian slanders 
if ** loaves and fishes” had been his object. 

In your article you would have the public to 
believe, that he was removed and joined the other 
party, because he had the offer of the means to 
live/ Now sir, you either know, or you do not 
know, that “a prospect of employment from 
the New Basis Order is offered.” If suchis the 
fact, it should have been explicitly stated. If 
you do not know it to be so, you have sanction- 
ed under the garb of a “ Christian Observer” 
what among honest men, without a Christian 
profession would be called a deliberate false- 
hood.. His salary, too, you most probably 
know, was at the time of his resignation, 1000, 
instead of 1200 or 1500. 

It is not my design to make a defence of Mr. 
Hall. If he thinks you or your correspondent 
wortny of notice, he is fully competent to his 
own vindication. But I will ask your serious 
reflection on the following sentence. ‘ His most 
partial friends will hardly believe that the rea- 
sons he assigns are the true ones!” You sir, 
know Mr. Hall too well to believe this to be 
true. For well you.know, as all do, who have 
the least acquaintance with him, that his friends 
place the most implicit reliance on his honesty 
and integrity and plain dealing—there is no du- 
plicity in him—probably this is the first time he 
has ever been accused of it. Verily, such in- 
sinuations are enough to make the heathen blush 
for the religion, which they are taught to know 
by its fruits of love to the lions. 

One word in conclusion—you know that 
if Mr. Hall has made a mistake in “hold- 
ing the whole body of Constitutional Pres- 
byterians responsible” for the trash you have 
published in support of (but very much to 
the detriment of) Presbyterianism and true 
religion, you ure or should be, responsible for 
this attack on private character and ministerial 
usefulness. A regard for your own standin 
in public and for those whomh you eememkl 
sincerely hope, will induce you to offer an ex- 
planation or apology in your paper this week. 
Should it not appear you may meet with an un- 
expected exposé through the Presbyterian or 
some other equally ebnoxious periodical. 

August 25th, 1841. JUSTITIA. 

For the Presbytenan. - 


BIBLE DISTRIBUTION IN THE STATE OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


Extracts from the Correspondence of Rey. James W. Dale, 
General Agent of the Pennsylvania Bible Society. 


‘In the month of July, I visited the city of 
Lancaster, when at my request the Board of 
Managers was called together, and I had the 
pleasure of a conference with them respeeting 
the exploration of their county. It was resolved 
to undertake the work. It was (proposed to 
effect it by means of assessors, but many objec- 
tions existing to this plan it was) determined to 
organize auxiliary societies throughout the coun- 
ty where practicable, secure the action of town- 
ship committees for exploration, and give unity 
and energy to the whole by the appointment of 
an Agent, conversant with both the German 
and English languages. ‘Thus much being ac- 
complished, [ placed myself at the disposal of 
the County Society, to aid them in the best man- 
ner in arousing attention throughout the county 
to this important movement. 

With this object in view I visited the princi- 
pal villages and churches in different sections 
of the county during the space of between two 
and three weeks. In this time I traversed the 
county and presented the cause, on an average, 
once each day, during my stay. ‘The result of 
the effort was the organization of six Bible So- 
cieties auxiliary to the county society and pre- 
paration for the organization of nearly as many 
more. ‘These societies together with churches 
visited pledged themselves to explore and sup- 
ply more than one half of the townships in the 
whole county—and the agent appointed (a very 
efficient man,) was to explore personally, or se- 
cure the exploration of the remainder of the 
county. While I was in the county, seven 
hundred Bibles were ordered for distribution, 
and since my return two hundred more, it be- 
ing stated that “the destitution was greater 
than anticipated.” We may, I think, conclude 
that this county will be effectually explored. 

Leuicu County. The plan of exploration 
adopted there has been that of Township Com- 
mittees. At their late county meeting re. 
ports from these committees, by which it 
appears that there are upwards of one thou- 
sand destitute families in this county ; one of 
the smullest territorially, inthe State. An order 
has been sent by the county society for eight 
huncred German Bibles and one hundred Eng- 
lish, and it is supposed that two or three hundred - 
more will be needed. 

This county, now, is probably as nearly ex- 
plored through all its townships as any other in 
the State. 

Bucks Country, also, has been visited. 

During a preceding visit, township commit- 
tees had been appointed throughout the county ; 
but owing to the want of some one to attend 
to the commencement of this work, there had 
been but two townships fully explored. Soon 
after arriving in the county I began to hold 
public meetings in the villages and country 
churches, to call public attention to the enterprize 
and visited, personally, the township commit- 
tees. I am happy to say that the result of this 
effort was encouraging. A county convention 
was called and met at Doylestown on the 20th 
ult. where reports from a number of town- 
ships were presented as completely explored, 
others as begun, and individuals present be- 
came responsible for the exploration of others. 
A committee was, also, appointed to secure the 
service of a suitable agent for the further suc- 
cess of the undertaking. I am happy to state 
also, that three Female Bible Societies, which 
give cheering promise of efficiency, have also 
been organized. The convention adjourned to 
meet in December to receive further reports of 
the progress of the work. 


children, particularly that derived from the pre- 
sumption that they are taken from the evil to 


I have been thus particular in reference to 
these three counties as it was the special de- 


_ Mr. Editor—The enclosed was sgnt to Mr. |: ole | 
‘now remember, but to Lancaster, Lebanon, and 
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siré of the Board that they should be brought 
into an efficient state of action. They appe: 
be in such a condition now and | trust that} 


Neither of these countics has yet been able 


| to pay for all the books which they have re- 


ceived, but they all expect to do so. 
The whole number sent Backs do not 


Lehigh there have been forwarded five 
hundred. This is one eighth of the whole 
amount of su destitution in the state, 
(20,000,) while these three counties form but 
one eighteenth of the whole number of counties 
(54) in the State. 


For the Presbyterian. 
BOOKS FOR SEAMEN. 

Mr. Editor —1 beg leave to give notice 
through your paper, to an unknown friend, who 
sent me fifty volumes of excellent books, that 
they were received with unfeigned gratitude to 
God, and thankfulness to him for the gift. A 
number of seamen, some pious, others in dis- 
tress of mind, were going to sea. They want- 
ed books to take with them. I had none to give. 
These books came just before they sailed. | 
loaned to each one a number. They were re- 
ceived with tears of joy. One sailorsays in a 
letter, “I have received more knowledge of my 
own heart in reading the Memoirs of Payson, 
than from any other book I ever read, except 
my Bible.” 

If the friends of humanity and religion, would 
send tracts, or good books to the Sailors’ Home, 
No. 10 Lombard street, Philadelphia, or to my 
house, No. 4 Union street, much good might 
be accomplished in improving the character and 
condition of seamen, and thereby advancing the 
interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. For | 
have never known so great a desire among sea- 
men for books as at present. 


Oscar Dovetass, 
Mariners’ Preacher. 
— 
For the 


PREACHING WITHOUT READING. 

‘‘The General Assembly has reason to be. 
lieve that the practice of reading sermons in the 
pulpit, is greatly on the increase among our 
ministers ; and being decidedly of opinion that 
it is not the best mode of preaching the Gospel, 
it hereby recommends the discontinuance of the 
practice as far as possible; and earnestly ex- 
horts our younger ministers to adopt a different 
method as more Scriptural and effective.”— 
Acts of the General Assembly of 1841. 

Any resolution of our Assembly that would 
lead to a discussion of the best mode of preach- 
ing, and that would tend in any degree to im- 
prove its character, must be regarded ns pecu- 
liarly proper. For preaching has been in every 
age, and must continue to be, the principal in- 
strument of salvation; the means instituted by 
Jesus Christ himself for this purpose, and upon 
which he puts distinguished honour. Its influ- 
ence is not confined to individuals; it extends 
to whole communities and nations, and upon 
its character depends the cause of morals, the 
happiness of the people, and the state of reli- 
gion. Dean Prideaux perhaps goes not too far 
when he says: “one good minister by his 
weekly preaching, and daily good example, 
would set religion forwarder than any two of 
the best justices of the peace by their exactest 
diligence could. It is not to be doubted but that 
if this method of constant practical preaching 
were once dropped among us, the generality of 
the people, whatever else may be done to obvi- 
ate it, would in seven years time relapse into as 
bad a state of barbarity as was ever in prac- 
tice among the worst of our Danish or Saxon 
ancestors.” So sensible of the great efficacy of 
public preaching was Julian, that in attempting 
to subvert Christianity, he endeavoured to es- 
tablish something similar to it among the Pa- 
gans, and had preachers to show the superior- 
ity of natural religion over the pretended reve- 
lation. It is evidently the chief function of 
Christian ministers; with all possible vigour 
they should apply to it their whole mind and 
heart, and with inflexible severity remove what- 
ever is incompatible with this first and most es- 
sential of their duties. Is there not a propriety 
then in the General Assembly exercising vigi- 
lance over this efficient means of doing good 
or evil; and as it has for some years been enga- 
ged in considering the matter of preaching, is 
there not a propriety in examining into the best 
manner of presenting truth ? 

The first proposition that “the practice of 
reading sermons is greatly on the increase 
among our ministers,” will not, we should think, 
be denied. ‘The Southern and Western mem- 
bers of the Assembly attested that in their re- 
gion, where, until recently, an opposite practice 
had been universal, there had been much inno- 
vation ; that young men educated at the North 
had come among them, striving to make the im- 
pression that reading was a mode of preaching 
calculated to give more instruction, to make a 
better impression, and to increase, in every re- 
spect, ministerial usefulness. Those who recol- 
lect when our seminary was first established, 
distinctly remember that the number of young 
men, who at that early period left the institu- 
tion, and preached without reading, was con- 
siderably greater than it now is; that greater 
effort was made by them to attain this method, 
and that public sentiment was more in its fa- 
vour. 

The question then is, is this improvement or 
the reverse; or in the language of the resolu- 
tion, is preaching without reading ‘a method 
more Scriptural and effective,” In our remarks 
on this subject, we shall not inveigh against 
other modes of preaching, but calmly present 
some reasons which have convinced us that the 
resolution of the Assembly was neither unwise 
nor uncalled for. 

The resolution does not recommend unpre- 
meditated and extemporaneous preaching ; and 
therefore conflicts not with the language of our 
Directory; “ ministers ought not to indulge 
themselves in loose extemporary harangues, 
nor serve God with that which cost them 
nought.” If a resolution recommending that 
mode had been introduced, it would’ at once 
have been voted down ; for our Church in every 
age hae insisted upon a carcful, even ludori- 
ous preparation—nor does it discourage the 
writing of sermons; on the contrary, our 
Church has always encouraged this, as far as 

ssible, particularly among young divines.— 
Without writing, and much writing, a preacher 
soon becomes careless in his studies, incorrect 
in his style, and so loses the habit of accurate 
composition as never afterwards to recover it. 
As longas he is in the ministry, he should de- 
vote himself much to this duty. Tis true it is 
labour, but labour most useful, which calls his 
mind into effort, and compels him to think. 
And whenever he escapes from this labour, and 
devotes to mere reading the time which should 
be alloted to this exercise, he loses to the same 
degree the skill of communicating his know- 
ledge to others. “The young speaker’s best 
master is his pen,” said the prince of Roman 
orators. 

But the latter part of the resolution is the 
one under consideration—Is preaching without 
reading the most effective? Wethink that it is, 
for the following reasons: 

1. In the language of the resolution, it is the 
‘most Scriptural.” On this point it is unne- 
cessary to dwell. Many are the preachers spo- 
ken of in the Old Testament; many the dis 
courses or analyses of discourses which they 
delivered. They were preached at different 
times, and on various occasions ; in camps, in 
courts, in streets, in cities, in villages ; some- 
times with composure and coolness, at other 
times with vehement action and visible signs ; 
sometimes in plain style, adapted tothe mass of 
the people, and at other timesin all the magni- 


the result will not disappoint the expectation of | 


-reasonings and rational instruction, the cardinal 


many sermons now are? Who would 
that Enoc be Noah, Moses and Joshua, lsai-| 
ah and kiel, a the other. prophets and 


seers read those discoutses which in so man 
instances produced amazing effects in the prin-| 
ciples and morals of the people? Who would 
suppose that those expositions of the law which 
were made in the synagogue, and which were 
so effectual in inspiring the Jews with an aver- 
sion to idolatry were read to the people? lo 
the New Testament, we have the sermons, or 
analyses of sermons of John the Baptist, our 
Saviour, and the Apostles ; but who would say 
that they were read to the people? We are 
expressly told that in the synayogue of Naza- 
reth, our Saviour read a passage from Isaiah, 
closed the book, gave it to the minister, and then 
preached. 

2. In the primitive Church, after the time 
the Apostles’ sermons were delivered, without 
being read.—We learn from Ecclesiastical His- 
tory that preaching was then frequent, plain, 
popular, and powerful; that there were many 
ministers, who by the purity of their doctrines, 
the fervour of their piety and the fidelity of their 
ministrations, were great blessings to the world. 
The Greek Church was adorned with a Basil, a 
Chrysostom, and a Gregory Nazienzen; .the 
Latin with a Jerome, and an Augustin. And 
were the Homilies, as they were termed, (that 
is, discourses to the common people, a name 
more appropriate than sermons or speeches) 
read, as many discourses now are? No! or 
the effects said to have been produced by so 
sostom’s preaching could not have appeared ; 
nor would the people have stood for an hour 
patiently listening, for that was the posture of 
the auditors, and that the usual length of the 
discourse. They were generally written, but 
always delivered “without book ;” and if we 
sometimes find that Homilies were read, it was 
not by Ecclesiasties, but by Laymen, to whom 

rmission was given in the absence of the min- 
isters; just as congregations now, in the ab- 
sence of the preacher, have the same privilege. 
Not that the Christian orators servilely adhered 
to that only that was written, for Chrysostom, 
we are told, often dropped the main subject, and 
pursued some accidental thoughts suggested at 
the moment. And Origen preached sometimes 
without writing, but not until he was 60 years 
of age, and had acquired by experience great 
rhe «a in the pulpit. Now would these men 
have been such models of sacred eloquence, and 
have produced such effects, by merely reading 
their sermons? 

3. The Reformers preached in the same 
manner. The Reformation from Popery re- 
vived what for ages had been lost, the pure, 
simple, preaching of the Gospel of Christ. ‘The 
men whom God then raised up to effect his pur- 
poses, preached with frequency, power and ef- 
fect, and by appealing to the people, and lead- 
ing them to become acquainted with Christ, laid 
the axe to the root of the Apostasy. Could 
these men, Luther and Calvin, Zuingle and 
Knox, and the many others who were then so 
valiant for the truth, have produced by their 
preaching such striking and immediate effects ; 
have produced a general, national, and universal 
Reformation, by a mode now so common in our 
churches? They adopted another manner, het- 
ter calculated to arrest the attention and awaken 
the feelings. 

4. It is evident then that the reading of ser- 
mons is entirely a modern innovation. Itseems 
to have commenced in England, after the resto- 
ration of Charles II., and to have been intro- 
duced by the High Church men, to oppose the 
earnest and passionate manner of the Puritans, 
termed enthusiastic and fanatical; at a time 
when the rich and fervid instructions of the 
pulpit were superseded by dry and speculative 
disquisitions, and when under the name of cool 


virtues of the Gospel gave place to the precepts 
of a cold and decent morality. It was then that 
Charles issued the following order to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge: (the first mention, we 
believe, that history makes of the reading of 
sermons.) 
‘‘Mr. Vice Chancellor and Gentlemen— 

‘‘Whereas his Majesty is informed that the 
practice of reading sermons is ee taken 
up by the preachers before the University, and 
therefore continued even before himself, his Ma-. 
jesty hath commanded me to signify to you his 
pleasure that the said practice, which took be- 
ginning with the disorders of the late times, be 
wholly laid aside, and that the aforesaid preach- 
ers deliver their sermons, both in Latin and 
English, by memory, or without book, as being 
a way of preaching which his Majesty judgeth 
most agreeable to the use of all foreign church- 
es, to the custom of the University heretofore, 
and the nature and intendment of that holy ex- 
ercise. And that his Majesty’s commands’ in 
the premises may be duly regarded and ob- 
served, his further pleasure is, that the names 
of all such ecclesiastical persons as shall con- 
tinue the present supine and slothful way of 
preaching, be from time to time signified unto 
me by the Vice Chancellor for the time being, 
upon pain of his Majesty’s displeasure. 

“Oct. 8. 1674. 


There is no doubt then that those Puritan 
writers whose praise is in all the churches, who, 
when living, were such warm, affectionate, and 
useful preachers, and who “ being dead, yet 
speak” most instructively and delightfully by 
their writings, the Baxters, the Owens, the 
Howes, the Bates, the Goodwins, the Flavels, 
and a host of others of a kindred spirit, all 
preached ‘ without book.” And were they 
not some of the greatest preachers that the 
world ever produced? Has the Church ever 
seen theirsuperiors? Their successors in Eng- 
land trod in the steps of their fathers. Mat- 
thew Henry, Ridgley, Grove, Earl, Bradbury, 
Watts, Doddridge, and the many others on 
whom the spirit of their pious ancestors rested, 
pursued the same manner of preaching. It was 
the same with the Church in Scotland, it rigidly 
adhered to the primitive mode when the Church 
of England had laid it aside; and with few ex- 
ceptions, has continued it to as great a 6, 
as any branch of the Christian Church. The 
Erskines, the Bostons, the Fishers, the Willi- 
sons, all adopted it; and where is there a coun- 
try in which preaching has produced a greater 
effect, and upon which God has set in a more 
unquestionable manner, the stamp of his ap- 
probation? Where is there a country in which 
the excellent custom. of repeating sermons in 
families, after the return from the sanctuary, 
so much prevails? Ifa few there, and in the 
north of Ireland have departed from this mode, 
it is evidently a departure from the uniform 
practice of their fathers. 


5. The practice of reading discourses is an 
innovation in the Congregational and Presby- 
terian Churches in our country. ‘The Pilgrim 
fathers of New England, when they came to 
our country, and planted churches, never read 
their sermons; for nearly a century afterwards 
the manner was unknown. Those men of God, 
ripe scholars and able divines, whose biogra- 
phy we have in “* Mather’s Magnalia,” and their 
immediate successors never practised, orthought 
of this mode. It was not until 1708, that we 
hear of it. From a sermon of Solomon Stod- 
dard on the * inexcusableness of neglecting the 
worship of God,” preached that year, we learn 
that a few ministers had adopted this new me- 
thod ; a method which he strongly disapproves, 
against which he warns the ministers, and the 
sad consequences of which he predicts, should 
it ever become general. But the warning was 
unheeded : the practicg. continued, and increas- 
ed, fntil in time the preachers prepared their 
sermons in the smallest handwriting—some- 
times in short hand; and holding the manu- 
script close to their faces, read it without rais- 
ing their eyes, without the least gesture, with- 
out the appearance of the slightest feeling. 


ficent pomp of Eastern allegory. Yet who 
would suppose that they were read, as too 


mony agtingt the whole practice of reading. 
Although,” says his Biographer, Dr. Hop- 
kins, “ he was*wont to read so considerable a 
part of what he delivered, yet he was far from 
thinking this, the best way of preaching io gen- 
eral ; and looked upon using his notes, so much 
as he did, a deficiency and i ity; and in 
the latter part of his life he was inclined to 
think it had been better if he had never been 
accustomed to use his notes at all. It appeared 
to him that preaching wholly without notes, 
agreeably to the custom in most Protestant — 
countries, and in what seems evidently to have 
been the manner of the Apostles, and primitive 
ministers of the Gospel, was by far the most 
natural way, and had the greatest tendency on 
the whole, to answer the end of preaching ; 
and supposed that no one who had talents, 


of | equal to the work of the ministry, was incapa- 


ble of speaking memoriter, if be took suitable 
pains for this attainment from his youth. He 
would have the young preacher write all his 
sermons, or at least, most of them, out at large; 
and instead of reading them to his hearers, 
take pains to commit them to memory: which, 
though it would require a great deal of labour 
at first, yet would soon become easier by use, 
and help him to speak more correctly, and 
pew i be of great service to him all his 
ys.” 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the habit 
of reading sermons was introduced at a later 
period in the Presbyterian Church. Our fa- 
thers, though very careful in their preparation 
for the pulpit, never adopted this method. ‘The 
Blairs, the Finleys, the Davies, the Teanents, 
the Witherspoons, and the Rogers, and the 
many others, who were such luminaries in our 
Church, pursued that “ better method,” recom- 
mended by the last Assembly. For a long time 
it was unugual to hear a sermon read in any 
of our churches, either in the city or country, 
as it now is in the Associate, or Associate Re- 
formed Church. | 
(To be continued.) 


For the 
NOTES ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH. 


_ Dr. Hodge in his brief notice of our early min- 
isters says—“ Rev. Thomas Craighead, White 
Clay Creek, received by the Presbytery of New 
Castle in 1724. It is recorded on their minutes 
p- 77, that he had * lately come from New Eng- 
land.” Whether a native of that part of the 
country or of Ireland is not known.”—Cons. 
His. P. I. note p. 96. 

Mr. Craighead (or as the name was written 
by his family, Craghead) was a native of Scot- 
land. He studied medicine, but after his mar- 
riage he gave up the practice and removed to 
[reland where he was admitted to the ministry. 
His brother Rev. Robert Craghead was the 
author of a small Work, “ A practical discourse 
on the Lord’s Supper, which has been repub- 
lished in this country. In an old copy of it 
there is a dedication to the Magistrates of Glas- 
gow, dated Londonderry, Feb. 26, 1694, in 
which he says that he made his escape with a 
portion of his family from Londonderry on the 
second day of the siege, and was most kindl 
received and aided by the authorities and citi- 
zens of Glasgow. 

Mr. Craghead visited New England with his 
son in-law, the Rev. Adam Boyd, and on his 
return he became a member of the Presbytery 
of New Castle. He was first settled at ite 
Clay Creek, and it is a family tradition that he 
ee hered the congregations of Fagg’s Manor, 

xford, New London, Octorara, Brandywine 
Manor and Pequea, and that at each of these 
seven places, he built a stone house and planted 
an orchard, and removed to a new field when- 
ever there was a minister ready to serve the 
flock he had collected. 

Two of bis sons, George and John, became 
ministers, Elizabeth, the daughter of Rev. John 
Craighead was twice married, first to Mr. Macky 
and then to Rev. Matthew Wilson, the father of 
the late Dr. James P. Wilsof. 

His daughter Jane was married Oct. 23, 
1725 to the Rev. Adam Boyd of Ballymoney— 
he was received us a licentiate by the Presbyte- 
ry of New Castle, in 1724, and was ordained 
by them. He was for 44 years, the minister in 
Octorara, Pa., and he died Nov. 23, 1768. He 
left a large family. His sons, John, born April 
5, 1728, and Adam, born Nov. 25, 1738, were 
both ministers of the gospel. His youngest 
child Samuel, born 1747, was a physician in 
—— and died there in 1780. 

argaret, the eldest child of Rev. Adam Boyd, 
born in 1726, was married to the Rev. Joseph 
Tate, a minister of the Presbytery of Donegal. 
Their son, Matthew was a Presbyterian 
minister. | 

Mr. Boyd’s second daughter, Janet, born in 
1730, married Rev. Robert McMordie, and his. 
third daughter Agnes, born 1732, married Rev. 
Samson Smith. These were both ministers of 
Donegal Presbytery. K. H. 


AMERICAN BOARD. 

The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, whose anniversary meeting 
in Philadelphia, we noticed in our last, contin- 
ued in session until Saturday night, and then 
adjourned, after having transacted much im- 
important business. We notice some of the 
most interesting items below. 

A report was read from the Committee on 
the subject of raising up a native ministry 
amongst the Heathen, which stated that the 
importance of the work had not been over esti- 
mated, and that it recommended itself to the 
careful attention of the Board. A slight alter. 
ation, recommended by the Committee, was con- 
sidered and incorporated in the report, which 
was adopted. 

The committee to whom was referred the 
subject of the necessity of able and learned 
missionaries among the Heathen, reported their 
entire concurrence in the subject proposed and 
recommending it for several considerations to 
the attention of all those who are about to de- 
vote themselvés to missionary Inbours. 
report, after an amending io de. Armstrong, of 
the recommendation so as to give it a wider 
scope, was actepted. — 

Dr. Wood from the special committee to 
whom was referred the letter of the seventeen 
New England Pastors, censuring the Board for 
their silence in regard tothe subject of slavery, 
made a very able report, which, after being read, 
was objected to by the Rev. Dr. Skinner, on 
the ground that it contained an implication 
that although the object of the board forbade 
tho consideration or expression of opinion on 
such a subject as slavery, yet that as a body 
the Board considered it an evil, and were not 
averse to the principles of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. This view was sustained by Mr. Thomas 
Bradford, and upon it a very animated debate 
arose, and a motion was made to recommit the 
bill to the committee with instructions to strike 
out the paragraphs containing the implications, 
but after a great number of speakers being heard 
the vote was taken and the report accepted as 
it originally stood, with the exception of a very 
slight substitute. 

[he committee on the appointment of new 
members, reported that it was inexpedient to 
elect any more this year on account of the num- 
ber chosen last year. The committee sugyest- 
ed the election of the following persons as cor-. 
responding members of the Board, viz:—Rev. 
Thomas Chaln.ers, D.D. L.L.D., of Edinburgh; 
Rev. John Morrison, D. D., of London, and E. 
P. ‘Thompson, Esq., of Tennevelly, (South In- 
dia,) who were unanimously chosen. 

The Rev. Dr. Armstrong read a paper on the 
importance of earnest prayer, and its influence 
00 Missionary labour, at the close of which, the 
throne of Grace was addressed by thé Rev. 
Dr. Bates. Ye 

The Hon. T. S. Williams from the. commit- 


This was the custom of President Edwards; 
but he lived t» regret it, and to bear his testi- | 


tee on the citizenship of Missionaries, made a 
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- cated in this Institution—and perha 


report on the subject, upon which a short debate 
sprung up, bearing chiefly on the point of direc- 


ting the attention of Congress to the subject, and 
this desirable object the Hon. Samuel Hubbard 


‘stated would in all probability be accomplished. 


‘The report was, on motion, accepted. 


The annual election was then proceeded in, 


and reaylied in theelection of 7 
Hon.; Theodore Frelinghuysen, D., 

Thomas S. Williams, Vice President. 
Rev. Calvin Chapin, D. D., Recording Se- 


Rev. Bela B. Andrews, Assistant Recording 


Secretary. 
Hon. Samuel Hubbard, L. L. D. Hon Sam- 
uel T.. Armstrong, Charles Stoddard, John ‘Tap- 
, Daniel Noyes, Rev. Nehemiah Adams, 
v. Silas Aiken—Prudential Committee. _ 
son, D. D., Rev.. David 
, Rev. Wm. J. Armstrong—Correspord 
ing Secretaries. 
ary Hill, Esq.— Treasurer. 
Wm. J. Hubbard, Charles Scudder, Esqs.— 


it was resolved, in view of the present critical 
circumstances of the Board, that when it ad- 
journs it adjourns to meet in the city of New 
York, on -Puesday the 18th of July next, and 
that the Rev. Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL.D. 
Rev. Dr. Skinner; Rev. Dr. ‘Thomas Dewitt, 
Rev. .Dr. Coxe, Rev. Dr. Armstrong, and P. 
Perit Esq. be a committee to make the neces- 
sary arrangements therefor. 

The committee to whom the subject was re- 
ferred, that the next annual meeting 
should take place in Norwich, (Conn.) and that 
the Rev. Dr. Dewitt and Rev. B. Tyler D.D. 
deliver addresses on that occasion. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. , 

In the College at Athens there have heen 
several revivals—one of a recent date, which 
resulted in an accession to the Church of a num- 
ber of the Students. But we could not ascer- 
tain how many of these have resolved to devote 


their lives to the ministry of reconciliation. 


Among the pious young men who have been edu- 
the same 
may be said of all our Southern Colleges—very 
few have felt themselves called to spend and be 
spent im the service of Christ. Some have en- 
gaged in the study oflaw—others have chosen 
the profession of medicine. Secular pursuits, 
of one kind or another, have engrossed the at- 
tention of almost all, conc@rning whom the ex- 
pectation of the Church had once fondly turned, 
as her future heralds. They had professedly 
turned their feet to the testimonies of the Lord. 
They had consecrated themselves to his service 
in a public manner. They had given external 
evidence that they were not ashamed of the Gos- 
pel of Christ: and yet when the question of per- 
sonal duty came before them, they have almost 
all unhesitatingly thrust the ministry aside, and 
entered with ardor uponother pursuits—making, 
in some instances, shipwreck of their faith, and 
in others, leaving it doubtful to themselves and 
to others whether they had ever been called in- 
to the kingdom of Christ. 

The reason why so few of our pious educated 
young men seek the Ministry, arises in part 
from the manner in which they have been train- 
ed, and in part from the state of public opinion 
which they must necessarily encounter. Very 
few pious fathers and mothers, are in the habit 
of consecrating their sons from their infancy to 
this work. They do not make it the burden of 
their desires and their prayers that God may be 
honoured by them in the Gospel of his Son. 
They do not educate them with a reference to 
this work; and even after they have become 
hopefully pious they select for them some other 
pursuit: and rather discourage than encourage 
them to engage in the Ministry, when the ques- 
tion of personal duty is before their minds. 

The example of others also tends to divert 
their thoughts from the subject. They see at 
once that the Ministry is not the high road to 
honour, to emolument, or to ease. Itis a self- 
denying and laborious work—offering in the 
prospect little else than poverty and trial, and of- 
ten actual want ofthe comforts and necessaries 
of life—and they shrink from voluntarily en- 
countering them, and looking for their support 
to the miserable pittance which the Churches 
usually bestow upon their Ministers, and bestow 
it not freely, but as though it were wrung Trom 
them in payment for that for which they receive 
no equivalent. 

But still such reasons as these are not suffi- 
cient. The Head of the Church has issued his 
command and given his promise. And as the 
life of a man does not consist in the abundance 
of the things which he possesses, the command 
should be obeyed and the promise believed. A 
stronger motive than mere worldly considera- 
tions invests the ministerial office—to win souls 
to Christ—to cover a multitude of sins—to save 
from death the guilty and the perishing—and to 
promote the glory of God and the good of man, 
an employment which angels might covet, and 
which many more would seek, had they a pro- 
per view of the recompense of reward which 
will be bestowed upon all those who are faithful 
unto death. ' 

‘The subject of personal duty is not, we fear, 
sufficiently urged upon the consideration of pious 
young men. The difficulties in the way are not 
met as they should be. What they themselves 
owe to the Gospel is not brought before their 
minds with sufficient distinctness; nor what they 
should do as an imperfect but grateful return for 
the inestimable favour of God in bringing them 
from darkness to light. The Ministry do not 

ress this subject as they should, with line upon 
ine, and precept upon precept. Nor is it made 
the burden of their prayers, as directed by the 
precept of the Saviour, who said, “Pray ye to 
the Lord of the harvest.” But we have yet to 
learn that any one having a proper sense of 
the responsibilities of the ministerial office, and 
spending his life in preaching the Gospel, ever 
regretted on his dying bed that he had not 
chosen some worldly avocation instead of the 
self-denying work to which he —-- his 
server. 


time and his talents.—Charleston 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
MESSAGE 
From the President of the United States, returning, with his 
objections, the Bill to provide for the better collection, safe- 
keeping, and disbursement of the public revenue, by means 
of a Corporation, to be styled the “ Fiscal Corporation of the 

United States.” September 9, 1841. 

Tv the House of Representatives of the United States: 

It is with extreme regret that I feel myself con- 
strained, by the eg eae gat to execute the office 
of President of the United States, and to the best of 
my ability to preserve, protect and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to return to that House 
in which it originated, the bill ** to provide for the col- 
lection, safe-keeping, and disbursement of the public 
revenue, by means of a corporation to be styled the 
Fiscal Corporation of the United States, with my 
written objections. 

In my message sent to the Senate on the 16th day 
of August last, returning the bill ** to incorporate the 
subscribers to the Fiscal Bank of the United States, 
] distinctly declared that my own opinion had been 
uniformly proclaimed to be against the exercise “ of 
the power of Congress to create a National Bank to 
operate per se over the Union ;” and entertaining that 
opinion, my main objection to that bill was based 
upon the highest moral and reiigious obligations of 
conscience and the Constitution. I really admit, 
that whilst the qualified veto with which the Chief 
Magistrate is invested, should be regarded, and was 
intended by the wise men who made it a part of the 
Constitution, as a great conservative principle of our 
system, without the exercise of which on important 
occasions, a mere representative majority may u 
the Government in its legislation beyond the limits 
fixed by its framers, or might exert its just powers 
too hastily or oppressively; yet, itis a power which 
ought to be most cautiously cxerted, and perhaps 
never, except in a case imminently involving the 

ublic interest, or one in which the oath of the Presi- 
ent, acting under hie convictions, both mental and 
moral, imperiously requires its exercise. In such a 
case he has no alternative. : 
He must either exert the negative power intrust- 


FB®| ences of opinion should be pressed further at this 


ed to him by the Constitution chiefly for its own 
presetvation, protection, and Wefence, or commit an 
act of gross moral turpitude. Mere rd to the 
will of a majority must not, in a constitutional repub- 
lic like ours, control this savred and solema duty of 
a sworn officer. The Constitution itself, I 
and cherish, as the embodied and written will of the 
whole people of the United States. It is their fixed 
and fundamental Jaw, which they ananimously pre- 
scribe to the public functionaries—their mere trus- 
tees and servants. This, their will, and the law 
which they have given us as the rule of our action, 
hag no guard, no guarantee of preservation, protec- 
tion, and defence, but the oath which it prescribes te 
public officers, the sanctity with which they shall 
religiously observe the oaths, and the patriotism 
with which the people shall shield it by their sove- 
reign will, which has made the Constitution supreme. 
It must be exerted against the will of a mere repre- 
sentative majority, or not at all. It is alone iw pur- 
suance of that will that any measure can ever reach 
the President; and to say that because a majority in 
Congress have passed a bill the President should 
therefore sanction it, is:to abrogate the power alto- 
gether, and to render its insertion inthe Constitution 
a work of absolute supererogation. The duty is to 
guard the fundamental will cfthe people themselves 
from (in this cause I admit unintentional) change or 
infraction by a majority in Congress. And in that 
light alone, dol regard the constitutional duty which 
I now most reluctantly discharge. 
Is this bill, now presented for my approval or 
disapproval, such a bill as I have already declared 
could not receive my sanction? Is it such a bill 
as calls for the exercise of the negative power under 
the Constitution? Does it violate the Constitution, 
by creating a national bank, to operate per se over 
the Union? Ite title, in the first place describes, 
its general character. It is ** An act to provide for 
the better collection, safe-keeping, and disbursement 
of the public revenne, by means of a alion to 
be styled the Fiscal tion of the United States. 
In style, then, it is plain!y national in its character. 
Its powers, functions, and duties, are those which 
pertain to the collecting, keeping, and disbursing the 
public revenue. ‘The means by which these are to 
exerted is a corporation to be styled the Fiscal Cor- 
poration of the United States. It is a corporation 
created by the Congress of the United States, in the 
character of a national Legislature for the whole 
Union, to perform the fisca/ purposes, meet the fiscal 
wants and exigencies, supp! ase uses, and exert 
the fiscal agencies of the Treasury of the United 
States. Such is its own description of itself. Do 
its provisions contradict its title. They do not. It is 
true that by their first section, it provides that it shall 
be established in the district of Columbia, but the 
amount of its capital—the manner in which its stock 
is to be subscribed for and held—the persons, bodies, 
corporate, and politic, by whom its stock may be 
held—the appointment of its directors, and their 
powers and duties—its fundamental articles, espe- 
cially that to establish age: cies in any part of the 
Union—the corporate powers and business of such 
agencies—the prohibition of Congress to establish 
any other corporation with similar powers for twenty 
years, with express reservation in the same clause, 
to modify or create any bank for the District of Co- 
lumbia, so that the aggregate capital shall not ex- 
ceed five millions; without enumerating other fea- 
tures which are equally distinctive and characteris- 
tic, clearly show that it cannot be regarded as other 
than a Bank of the United States, with powers seem- 
ingly more limited than have heretofore been granted 
to such an institution. It operates per se over the 
Union, by virtue of the unaided, and, in my view, 
assumed authority of Congress as a National Legis- 
lature, as distinguishable from a bank created by 
Congress for the district of Columbia, as the local 
Legislature of the District. Every United States 
Bank heretofore created has had power to deal in 
bills of exchange, as well as in local discounts.— 
Both were trading privileges conferred, and both 
exercised, by virtue of the aforesaid power of Con- 
gress overthe whule Union. The quest:on of pow- 
er remains unchanged, without reference to the ex- 
tent of privilege granted. If this proposed Corpora- 
is to be regarded as a local bank of the District of 
Columbia, invested by Congress with general pow- 
ers to operate over the Union, it is obnoxious to still 
stronger objections, [It assumes that Congress 
may invest a local institution with general or nation- 
al powers. With the same propriety that it may do 
this in regard to a bank of the District of Columbia, 
it may as to a State bank. Yet who can indulge 
the idea that this government can rightfully, by mak- 
ing a State bank its fiscal agent, invest it with the 
absolute and unqualified powers conferred by this 
bill? When I come to look at the details of the 
bill, they do not recommend it stronyly to my adop- 
tion. A brief notice of some of its provisions will 
suffice. 
Ist. It may justify substantially a system of dis- 
counts of the most objectionable character. It is to 
deal in bills of exchange drawn in one State and 
payable in another, without any restraint. The bill 
of exchange may have an unlimited time torun, and 
its renewability is no where guarded against. It 
may, in fact, assume the most objectionable form of 
accommodation paper. It is not required to rest on 
any actual, real, or substantial exchange basis; a 
drawer in one place becomes the acceptor in another, 
and so on in turn the acceptor may become the draw- 
er, upon a mutual understanding. It may, at the 
same time, indulge in mere local discount under the 
name of bills of exchange. A bill drawn at Phila- 
delphia on Camden, New Jersey ; at New York on 
a border townin New Jersey; at Cincinnati on New- 
port, Kentucky, not to multiply other examples, 
might, for any thing in this bill to restrain it, be- 
come a mere matter of local accommodation. Cities 
thus relatively situated would possess advantages 
over cities otherwise situated, of so decided a char- 
acter as most justly to excite dissatisfaction. 


2d. There is no Jimit prescribed to the premium 
in the purchase of bills of exchange; thereby correct- 
ing none of the evils under which the community 
now labours, and operating most injuriously upon 
the agricultural States, in which the inequality in 
the rates of exchange are most severely felt. Nor 
are these the only consequences. A resumption of 
specie payments by the banks of these States, 
would be liable to indefinite postponement; for as 
the operation of the agencies of the interior would 
chiefly consist in settling bills of exchange, and the 
purchases could only be made in specie, or in notes 
of banks paying specie, the State banks would either 
have to continué with their doors closed, or exist at 
the mercy of this national monopoly of brokerage. 
Nor can it be passed over without remark, that 
whilst the District of Columbia is made the seat of 
the principal bank, its citizens are excluded from all 
participation in any benefit it might afford, by a posi- 
tive prohibition of the bank from all discounting with- 
in the District. 

These are some of the objections which prominent- 
ly exist against the details of the bill; others might 
be urged, of much force, but it would be unprofit- 
able to dwell upon them; suffice it to add, that this 
charter is designed to continue for twenty years, 
without a competitor ; that the defects to which [have 
alluded being founded on the fundamental law of the 
Corporation, are irrevocable; and that if the objec- 
tions be well founded, it would be over hazardous 
to pass the bill into a law. 

n conclusion, I take leave most respectfully to 
say, that I have felt the most anxious solicitude to 
meet the wishes of Congress in the adoption of a 
Fiscal Agent, which, avoiding a}] constitutional ob- 
jections, should harmonise conflicting opinions. 
Actuated, by this feeling, I have been ready to yield 
much, in a spirit of conciliation, to the opinions of 
others ; and it is with great pain that I now feel com- 
pelled to differ from Congress a second time in the 
samesession. Atthecommencement of this session, 
inclined from choice to defer to the legislative will, 
I submitted to Congress the propriety of adopting a 
Fiscal Agent which, without violating the Constitu- 
tion, would separate the public moneys from the 
Executive control, perform the operations of the 
Treasury, withont being burdensome to the people, 
or inconvenient, or expensive to the Government. 
It is deeply to be regretted that this Department of 
the Government cannot, upgn constitutional and 
other grounds, concur with the Legislative Depart- 
ment in this last measure proposed to attain these 
desirable objects. Owing to the brief space between 
the period of the death of my lamented predecessor, 
and my own installation into office, 1 was, in fact, 
not left time to prepare and eubmit a definite recom- 
mendation of my own regular message ; and since my 
mind has been wholly occupied in a most anxious 
attempt to conform my action to the Legislative will. 
In this communication, I am confined by the Con- 
stitution to my objections, simply to this bill, but 
the period of the regular session will soon arrive, 
when it will be my duty under another clause of 
the Constitution * to give to Congress information 
of the State of Union, and recommend to their con- 
sideration such measures as ‘1 shall judge necessary 
and expedient.’’? And I most respectfully sabimit 
in a spirit of harmony, whether the present differ- 


time, and whether the peculiarity of my situation 
does not entitle me to a postponement of this subject 
to a more auspicious period for deliberation. 

The two Houses of Congress have distinguished 
themselves at this extraordinary session, by the per- 
formance of an immense mass of labour at a season 
very unfavorable both to health and action, and have 


a many laws which I trust will prove highly 


neficial to the interest of the country, and fully an-! 


THE, PRESBYTERIAN. 


¢wer its just expectations. It has been my good for- 
tune and pleasure to concur with them in all mea- 
sures, except this, and why should our difference on 
this alone be pushed to extremes? Itis my anxious 
desire that they should not be. J, too, have bor- 
dened with extraordinary labours of late, and | sin- 
cerely desire time for deep and deliberate reflection 
on this, the greatest difficulty of my administration. 
May we not now pause, vatil a more favorable time, 
when, with the most anxious hope that the Execu- 
tive and Congress may cordially unite, some measure 
of finance may be deliberately adopted, promotive of 
the good of our common country. 

I will take this occasion to declare, that the con- 
clusions to which I have brought myselfare those of 
a settled conviction, founded in my opinion, on a just 
view of the Constitution; that, in arriving atit, I have 
been actuated by noother motive or desire than to up- 
hold the institutions of the country as they have 
come down to us from the hands of cur god-like an- 
cestors; and that I shall esteem my efforts to sustain 
them, even though I perish, more honorable than to 
win the applause of men, by a sacrifice of my duty 
and my conscience. N TYLER. 

Washington, September 9th, 1841. 


ResioNnation oF THE CapineT.—The Washington 
papers of the 11th inst. announce the resignation of 
a portion of the Cabinet, viz:—Mr. Ewing, of the 
Treasury; Mr. Crittenden, Attorney General; Mr. 
Bell, Secretary of War; Mr. Badger, Secretary of 
the Navy; and Mr. Granger Postmaster-General. 
Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, will remain, at 
the head of the new Cabinet. 


Castner Appointments. — The President has 
made the following appointments with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, viz: 

Walter Forward, of Pennsylvania, Secretary of 
the 

John McLean, of Ohio, Secretary of War. 

Judge Upshur, of Virginia, retary of the 
Navy. 

Hugh S. Legare, of South Carolina, Attorney 
General. 

Charles A. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, Postmaster 
General. 


ApsourNMENT oF Conoress.—Congress adjourned 
on Monday 13th inst. The House had notat any time 
during the day a quorum; bat continued its session 
pro forma to a late hour, to give time to the Senate 
to act upon the Executive business before it. It 
finaliy adjourned at 8 o’clock P. M., leaving the 
Senate still in session. The latter, the Intelligencer 
says, was occupied the whole day in the considera- 
tion of Executive nominations. 


Tue Demanp ror McLeop.—The Journal of Com- |: 


merce says it has made further inquiries relative to 
the information that orders from the British govern- 
ment came out by the last steamer (the Britannia,) 
instructing Mr. Fox to demand the immediate release 
of Alexander McLeod, or his own passports. The 
Journal says: “ The gentleman from Halifax who 
brings the information, is highly respectable. Sir 
John Harvey, (who came out in the Britannia,) fold 
him that two days before he left London, he was at 
the Colonial Office, and was there informed that de- 
spatches of the character abuve indicated were prepar- 
ing, and would go out by that steamer. ‘The Intelli- 
gence comes to us 8o direct, and through such trusty 
hands, that we do not see how it can well be errone- 
ous. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PresipDeNT, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate.—Edward Everett, 
of Massachusetts, to be Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Great Britain. 

William Hunter, (now Charge d’ Affairs,) to be 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Rio de Janeiro. 

Robert W. Walsh, Secretary of Legation to the 
same. 

William Boulware, of Virginia, Charge d’Affaires 
to Naples. 

James D. Doty, Governor of Wisconsin. 

Major S. Churchill, to be Inspector General of 
the Army, in the place of General Wool, promoted. 

John Lathrop Motley, cf Massachusetts, Secre- 
7 of Legation to Russia. 

rantz Mayer, of Maryland, Secretary of Lega- 
tion to Mexico. 

James Wilson, Surveyor of the Public Lands fur 
the Territories of Wisconsin and Iowa. 

Alexander Ferguson, Naval Officer of the port of 
Philadel phia. 

Isaac Roach , Treasurer of the Mint at Philadel- 
phia, in the room of ex+Governor Ritner, whose no- 
mination was withdrawn. - 

Orrician Conrrapiction.—Mr. Graham, one of 
the U. S. Commissioners to survey and obtain infor- 
mation in respect to the disputed N. E. Boundary 
Line, denies the statement made in the Woodstock 
(N. B.) Telegraph, a short time since. He says: 
** Neither myself nor any of my officers had receiv- 
ed any intimation of the existence of an excitement 
in the vicinity of our operations, arising from our 
proceedings, until we saw the matter alluded to in 
the newspapers of our own country, nor has violence 
ever been offered in opposition to them. On the 
contrary, we have generally met with civil treatment 
from her Britannic Majesty’s subjects residing near 
the line of exploration, and the same disposition has 
always been manifested towards them in return.” 
He also states that it is not true that they were 
marking the line * U. S. Boundary Line,” but 
where it was necessary to mark the stations, they 
have been designated by the words ** U. S, ex parte 
survey,” with the date added. 


Tue Appropriation Bitt.—This Bill, which was 
signed by the President om the 9th instant, appro- 
priates the following sums for the objects specified : 
West-head Battery, Governor's Island, 


Boston, . $5,000 
South East Battery, do. do. ‘ 5,000 
Fort Independence, and sea-wall of 

Castle Island, Boston, 65,000 
Fort Warren, 105,000 
Fort at New Bedford, . 5,000 
Fort Adams, Newport, 45,000 
Fortifications in New London harbour, . 45,000 
Fort Griswold, 10,000 
Fort Niagara, New York, 20,000 
Fort Ontario, Oswego, 15,000 
Fort Schuyler, New York harbour, - 70,000 
Fort Wood and sea-wall, 50,000 
Fort Columbus, Castle William, South 

Battery, New York harbour, . 12.000 
Governor’s Island, ‘ 12,000 
Fort Delaware, Delaware river, provided 

the title of Pea Patch Island shall 

be decided to be in the United 

States, . 72,770 
Forts at Annapolis, Maryland, ‘ 5,000 
Fort Washington, Potomac river, ° 35,000 
Forts at Norfolk, Virginia, . . 115,000 
Forts at the mouth of Cape Fear river, 

North Carolina, . 5,000 
Forts at Charleston, South Carolina, 45,000 
Fort Pulaski, Savannah, Georgia, : 35,000 
Fortification at St. Augustine, Florida, 25,000 
Forts at Pensacola, é 65,000 
Fort Morgan, Mobile, Alabama, . 40,000 
Fort Livingston, Barrataria Bay, Lou- 

Forts near New Orleans, . , 50,000 
Works at Detroit, Michigan, . 50,000 
For works near Buffalo, New York, 50,000 
Fortifications at the outlet of Lake 

Works near the junction of Matawan- 

keag and Penobscot rivers, Maine, 25,000 
Contingencies and incidental expenses, 70,500 
For the current expenses of ordnance 

service, the purchase of ordnance, 

and stores, &c. 220,000 
For the preventing and suppressing of 

Indian hostilities, viz :—For arrear- 

ages due the Georgia and Florida 

Militia, . 395,096 
For the Quarter Master’s Department 440,040 
For surveys in reference to Military De- 

For arrearages on Public Works, . 40,000 
For selecting a site for a National Armo- | 

ry onthe Western waters, . ° 5,000 
For Armed Steamers, or other Vessels, 

on the North-western Lakes, , 00,000 


A Sumpce ano Errectruat Remepy.—A man, in 
Baltimore, who suffered intense agony from a bug 
which had crawled into his ear, was immediately 
relieved by filling the ear with oil. ‘The bug, being 
unable to breathe, was forced to the surface and re- 
moved. 


Insurance Losses.—The St. Louis Argus states 
that the losses of the Missouri Insurance companies 
during the month of August, is estimated at 67,000 
dollars. The loss of Companies and the citizens 
since the Ist of January, by fire and fluod, is said by 
that paper to exceed 300,600 dollars. 


Temperance Rerorm.—lIt is calculated that ten 
millions of bushels less of grain have been convert- 
ed into malt for distillation, &c. this year, than there 
was last year, owing to the temperance reform in the 
United States. So much gained for health, plenty, 
and domestic happiness. 


Tre Missovrium.—The Wesleyan Journal of 
Medicine exposes the true character of the collection 
of Mammoth bones recently disinterred in Missouri, 
and exhibited in the Western cities under the name 
“Missourium.” They are, in fact, those of the 

or Mammoth, and are only of the common 


size. The tusk of the Mastadon found by Dr. Go- 
forth, at big bone Lick, in 1802, was 18 inches 
longer than the tusks exhibited by Mr. Koch. 
The size of the animal was made enormons, by 
stretching out the vertebra by wooden blocks be- 
tween, and by puttittg more than the natoral number 
together, with some other slight misiakes of that 
kind. This skeleton is now exhibited at Pittsburgh. 


Topacco in Pennsytvanta.—It is stated that 
there are at least 200 acres planted with Tobacco in 
York county this season. The crop is said to luok 
well, much better than any between Baltimore and 
Washington. 

ViLLanous.—T wo logs of timber were placed hy 
some scoundrels across the New Jersey Railroad on 
Wednesday night, 6th inst. ‘The mail train from 
Philadelphia, which was full of passengers, was 
going fortunately with no great speed when they 
struck against the logs; and the engineer having im- 
mediately checked the engine, succeeded in prevent- 
ing the train from being thrown off his track. The 
cowfender in front, though fastened down with an iron 
bolt, was raised up by the violence of the blow, the 
tiaiber being forced under it. 


More Sreamsoats Sunx.—Lives Lost.—The St. 
Louis New Era, of the 30th ult., reports the total 
loss of the steamboat Keokuk, for Cincinnati. She 
struck a snag atthe foot of St. Genevieve Island, and 
sunk in water over her hurricane deck. One cabin 
passenger and ten or twelve deck passengers were 
drowned. The steamboat Wm. Paris, for New 
Orleans, with a full cargo, struck a snag at the 
Grand Chain, and is lying near the shore, with the 
water over the main deck. 


From Fioripa.—The National Intelligencer states 
that advices of a highly interesting character were 
received at the Department of War on Saturday last, 
from Col. Worth, commanding the Florida Army, 
to the 31st ult., inclusive. They announce the sur- 
render of the remnant of Coacoochee’s people, the 
seizure of the Chief Hospitaka, with fifteen of his 
chiefs and warriors, and the promised surrender of 
all his people, amounting to 320 more, on the I 1th 
inst. he Colonel gives assurance that there are 
not more than ten Indians on the east side of the 
St. John’s river, and that the Indians on all hands 
exhibit unequivocal evidence of a desire to end the 
struggle. 

The Savannah Georgian of the 7th inst in a post- 
script, announces the arrival at that place of the U. 
S. steamboat Beaufort, Capt. Skinner, from Pilatka, 
bringing St. Augustine papers of the 3d inst. ‘Three 
white men had been killed by the Indians near Mi- 
canopy Fort, except which the intelligence is of a fa- 
vourable character. ‘Twenty-five or thirty Indians 
were reported to have gone into Pease Creek, and 
other hostile bodies evince a disposition to come to 
terms. 


Sickness aT West Point.—We regret to learn 
that there is a good deal of sickness among the ca- 
dets at the Military Academy. Some thirty or forty 
are suffering severely from dysentery, and it is fear- 
ed that one or two will not recover. 


Navat.—The U.S. brig Dolphin sailed from New 
York, a day or two since, with sealed orders. It is 
said that her destination is Matanzas, to look after 
the imprisoned vice consul there, but this appears to 
be only conjecture. The Norfolk Beacon says or- 
ders are about to be given to have the frigate ‘St. 
Lawrence, now on the stocks at the Navy Yard, 
Gosport, launched. 


An Oxtv M'Leop Case.—We are informed that 
some time about the year 1794, 95, or 96, a gentle- 
man,-a citizen of Vermont, by the name of M’Lean, 
was arrested in Canada for alleged hostile intentions 
againstthe British Provinces. He was tried, condemn- 
ed and hung in Montreal, without any attempt on the 
part of the American government for his release.— 
We do not remember to have seen any account of 
this case ; if the particulars could be ascertained and 
republished they would be interesting at the present 
time. Ourinformant says he has a distinct recollec- 
tion of hearing the fact mentioned, many years ago, 
by a gentleman who was in Canada at the time of 
the execution.—Salem Register. 


An Avacancure.—On Tuesday 7th inst. an ava- 
lanche of earth passed down a slope into the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware canal, near Chesapeake city, 
stopping the passage of large vessels. 


Arrest or Lett.—A Buffalo paper tells of the ar- 
rest of Lett, the incendiary, for whom Governor 
Seward has recently offered alarge reward. He was 
taken in Buffalo, by Constables Gates, Pierce, 
Smith, Best, and Bottom, on board the steamboat 
Daniel Webster. When accosted by the police, he 
made an attempt to escape, by drawing his knife and 
threatening to kill the first man wha dared to ap- 
proach him, but he was speedily disarmed and iron- 
ed. This Lett, it will be recollected, was tried in 
June, 1840, at Oswego, for an attempt to set fire to 
the steamboat Great Britain, when she was filled with 
passengers on one of her usual trips. He was con- 
victed on the clearest testimony and sentenced to 
imprisonment in the state Jprison, and while on his 
way there, under charge of the deputy sheriff, es- 
caped from the car in which he was conveyed. He 
has since been at large notwithstanding the efforts 
made to retake him. 


Great Fair any Cattite SHow.—The fair and 
cattle show of the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety takes place at Syracuse on the 29th and 30th 
inst. The arrangements in regard both to the num- 
ber and value of the premiums, [which have been 
made up with a view to induce general and active 
competition, ] the composition of the committees of 
award, [which are composed of gentlemen from every 
section of the state, whose character is a guarantee 
that their duties will be discharged with fairness and 
judgment, ]} and the favourable location of the place 
selected, which is not only central but scarcely equal- 
led in the state for the facilities of access, and for the 
safe and expeditious transportation of animals or ar- 
ticles intended for the fair—these arrangements shall, 
and no doubt will, secure as rare a show of fine ani- 
mals and as extensive and valuable a collection of 
farming implements, as have ever been offered for 
inspection in this state. ‘The cattle show and fair of 
the Onondaga County Society come off at the same 
time and place. Under the invitation of the Society 
to the owners of stock throughout the state, we un- 
derstand that Messrs. Bement, Corning, McIntyre, 
Prentiss, and Van Rensselaer, owners of some of the 
best, if not the best imported stock in the state, will 
be on the ground with some fine animals, well! worth, 
themselves, a visit to the fair.—A/bany Argus. 


Tue Cotton Crop.— The Mobile Journal of Sep- 
teinber Ist, says :—'T’he cotton crop promises to come 
early to market this season, should the river naviga- 
tion permit. Our receipts the past week, are all of 
the new crop—63 bales, and froin what we can learn, 
planters are seriously engaged in preparing their 
crop for market. The qualities of the late receipts 
vary, some lots passing only middling, while others 
are denominated good fair. The average is, how- 
ever, much higher than the first of last year’s crop. 


A Revotutionary Soitpier.—Peter Jackson died 
at his residence in Ross county, Ohio, on the 29th 
August last; he was aged 85 years, This soldier 
was with Washington at the battles of Trenton, 
Princeton, and Germantown. 


A Destructive Conrtacration,—On Friday 
morning 10th inst., at two o’clock, a fire broke out 
in a frame tenement, East of Second street, above 
Poplar lane Philadelphia, lately occupied as a car- 
penter’s shop, and owned by Mrs. Hubberd, which 
soon communicated to the starch factory owned by 
the same lady; both were burned to the ground. A 
hay-press belonging to Mr. Bodine was also totally 
consumed, worth about $5000, covered by insur- 
ance to the amount of $1000. A tannery, belonging 
to the estate of Mrs. Fitler, and occupied by Mr. 
Newcum, was entirely consumed; no insurance 
effected on the property whatever; loss about $4500. 
About fourteen dwellings were entirely burnt up, to- 
gether with the contents, save the inmates, some of 
whom barely escaped in their night-clothes, so rapid- 
ly did the flames spread. Several stables belonging 
to Mr. Harrison were consumed, and also his dwell- 
ing; his loss is about $3000—so reported. Some 
of the property belonged to Mr. Andrew Wray, Mr. 
Jones and toa blind man. The whole amount of 
property consumed is estimated at about $20,000. 


Mysreriovs.—The Pekin (Il].) Reporter of the 
Qist ult. makes the following startling statement: 
We are informed that two boxes, which had evident- 
ly contained specie, WRre found a few days since on 
the Mackinaw, about twelve miles from this place. 
A New York paper, 28th May, was found in one of 
the boxes, and two or threedollarsin silver. ‘Traces 
were discovered in the sand, near by of three per- 
sons who had Jain down. The boxes were made 
very strong, and banded with iron; they had evident- 
ly been forced open in a violent manner by a chissel 
or some other instrument, the top board, or cover, 
being splitand wrenched in various directions, in- 
dicating haste and violence. The spot where the 
boxes were found is a retired by-place, some distance 
from a public road, or a house. 


An Astonisninc Escape.—A Mr. Levin Cook, 
of Magothy, Md., on the 10th inst., took a candle 
with him into the cellar of an outhouse, and placed 
it on what he supposed was an empty keg, thongh 
in reality it was a keg of powder, placed there the 
evening before by his son without the knowledge of 
the father. While looking about for the article of 
which he was in search, a cat rushed past him to- 
wards the entrance of the cellar, overturning the can- 
dle which was on the powder; an immediate explo- 


sion was the consequence, which laid the house in 
ruins. What is an astonishing factis that Mr. Cook 
received little or no injury. In speaking of the sen- 
sations he experienced at the time of the explosion, 
he says that he felt as if wedged into a very small 
compass, and immediately after an expansion of per- 
son, asif some powerful instrument was tearing his 
limbs asunder. 


Lusus Natura.—The Richmond [ Va.] Compiler 
say the clerk of the Circuit Court, J. T. Mason Esq., 
owns a neyro boy, about 15 years of age, whose 
skin is as black as ebony, with the exception of the 
greater part of the right arm, the entire part of the 
right shoulder blade, and nearly all of his right side 
and back, which are as white as alabaster !—the 
spots on which have been increasing in size for years, 
and will, in all human probability, cover the whole 
body before they cease their growth. 

Georcia.—The Western Bank of Georgia, at 
Rome, has closed its doors. The President states 
that the assets are abundantly sufficient to meet its 
jiabilities, 

A Nationa Banx.—The Madisonian says— 
“The President is decided in his convictions that 
Congress possesses no constitutional right to create 
a National Bank to operate se over the Union. 
So far as he is concerned, a National Bank is out 
of the question.” 

A Tureatenino InpIAN War.—We learn from the 
Burlington Hawkeye, that the Winnebagoes have 
been for some time past making extensive prepara- 
tions to attack the Chippewae on the north, and that 
the Pottowatomies have obtained the assent of thirty 
odd villages of different tribes on the other side of 
the Missouri, to engage in a war of extermination 
against the Sioux. Mostof thetribes are well armed 
and mounted, their plans have been long maturing, 
their hatred to their foes is deadly, and has long been 
festering, and we should not be surprised to learn, at 
any moment, that a sanguinary battle had been 
ought. 

Fortirications.—The fortifications in New Y ork 
harbor are being placed in a condition of efficiency. 

Lives Lost.—Four men were killed at Auling- 
ton, Vt., on the 8th inst., by a premature explosion 
while blasting rock. ‘Their names are Calvin An- 
drew, Jonathan Hawkins, John Perquay, and Allen 
Deming. 

New York Strate Canats.—The tolls received 
on all the Canals of the State of New York, up to 
the 3lst day of August, inclusive, for the last seven 
years, have been as follows: 


9996,.° . . 925,000 
1837, . 648,163 
. . 849,026 
19699,. . . 913,959 
1940,. . «. 013.976 
1341, . 1,134,878 


. 

It will be seen from the above table, that the tolls 
thus far received during the present year, exceed the 
receipts during the same period of last year by the 
sum of two hundred and twenty-one thousand five 
hundred and two dollars. 


Fatat Accipent.—As Lieutenant Ridgely and 
Jones, of the army, were riding near Baltimore, on 
Wednesday, 8th inst., their horses came suddenly in 
contact with a cow, and were thrown down. Lieut. 
Ridgely escaped with slight injury, but Lieut. Jones 
was so badly hurt, that he died on the following 
morning. He was a son of Adjutant General Jones, 
who resides at Washington. 


Unitrep States Banx.—By a report from the 
Treasury Department, we learn that the United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania is indebted to the Gen- 
eral Government $89,600. This debt will come in 
after the payment of the noteholders and depositors, 
and before the stockholders, 


Tne or THe Erte.—The Buffalo Commer- 
cial of Monday gives a description of an additional 
number of bodies which have been recovered from. 
the Lake. ‘Their names are Hiram Carpenter, the 
owner of the race horse Half-Moon, which was on 
board of the Erie, two of the painters, Henry Wea- 
ver, and Wm. Van Avery, G. Nergold, a Swiss, 
Patrick Foley, a deck hand; Noah Crittenden, of 
Geneva; P. Figar, musician; David Mills, black ; 
Ambrose Stratton, of Collins; Thos. J Moore, of 
Milo; Mr. Lynde, Osmun Maddock, of Genessee ; 
George Hacket of Lockport; James R. Mittimore, 
of Akin, Ohio, John Allen, 2d Engineer ; John An- 
gel, of Providence ; Philip Barbier, a painter. More 
or less property was found on the bodies, all of 
which has been put in proper hands. 


Avnoruer HetperserG War.—We learn from 
the Albany papers that fresh troubles have broken 
out among the tenants of General Van Rensselaer, 
residing in the Helderberg section of the manor.— 
The sheriff of Albany county had again been ob- 
structed in the discharge of his duty, by a party of 
the recusants, disguised asIndians. It is further an- 
nounced that a detachment of the city troops of Al- 
bany marched to the Helderberg region to aid the 
sheriff in the discharge of his duty, in the sale of 
certain property levied upon by execution, for rent. 
The Sheriff encountered considerable difficulty, and 
was unable to effect any sales of property which he 
had advertised. He however succeeded in removing 
a quantity of grain in the sheaf, which he brought to 
Albany. In attempting this duty, he was resisted 
by several hugdred persons, in disguise, and the 
Sheriff was cofWpelled to order the troops to charge 
upon them. The troops obeyed, and in the affray 
several farmers were considerably injured. 


Gotp Mine.—We learn from the Charlotte (N. 
C.) Journal, that a few days since, some persons en- 
gaged in hunting gold, discovered a vein on the 
lands of Thos. Flow, on Clear Creek, about fourteen 
miles east of that place, which is very rich. The 
vein is about one foot wide. Some of the ore taken 
out was worth between two and three thousand dol- 
lars per bushel. 

Serious Accipent.—We learn from the Baltimore 
Patriot that a very serious and probably fatal acci- 
dent occurred at the Depot of the Philadelphia and 
Wilmington Rail road on Tuesday morning, 14th 
inst. Gen. Simon Cameron, of Middletown, Pa., 
and Mr. Dougherty, contractor on the Tide Water 
Canal, were standing in conversation as the cars 
were leaving the Depot, and were caught between 
the body of the ears and the wall of the office, and 
literally crushed. The cars were stopped, and the 
unfortunate men extricated after undergoing a com- 
pression that was excruciating in the extreme. Gen. 
Cameron was not dangerously injured, owing to his 
slender fraine, but Mr. Dougherty, bing a larger 
person, had a number of his ribs forced in, and suf- 
fered so much other injury as to allow very little 
hopes of his recovery. 

Tue Canapian Prisoners at New Soutn Wates. 
—The London correspondent of the Journal of Com- 
merce gives some information relative to the fate of 
those citizens of the United States who took part in 
the Canadian rebellion, gathered from the Hobart 
Town Courier of the 18th of April. “ Hisexcellency, 
the Lieutenant Governor, proceeded to Greenpond, 
and communicated to the Canadian prisoners the 
substance of a despatch which he had received from 
the Secretary of State, in answer to a reeommend- 
ation for a mitigation of their sentences, which had 
been forwarded home soon after their arrival in the 
colony. We were wrong in gery that they were 
immediately to procure tickets of leave—they will 
not recr ive them until February next, which will be 
two years from the time of their being landed there.” 
It appears that Lord John Russell, the Colonial 
Secretary, submitted the proposition to the Govern- 
or General of Canada, who acquiesced in the indul- 
gence, hut was opposed to their return ‘to their old 
haunts.’ With a ticket of leave, there will be no 
difficulty in getting on board some American vessel. 
These will not, however, afford them encouragement 
to escape, as they will be on their parole for one 
year, after which, provided their conduct be good 
during that time, they will probably have an uncon- 
ditional pardon, whereas, if they escape, they will 
be subject to recapture, and of course to increased 
severity of punishment, 


Serious Accipent Carecess Use or Fire 
Arms.—On Tuesday morning 14th inst., about 10 
o’clock, Mr. Peter A. White, salesman in the store 
of Messrs. Hogan & Thompson, No. 30 north Fourth 
street, Philadelphia, was shot in the arm by a pistol 
ball, while standing in the store near the counter, 
and about twenty or thirty yards from the front door. 
The ball entered near the shoulder and passed some 
distance down the arm, from which place it was 
soon after extracted. It is thought the wound is not 
of a serious character. As soon as the accident oc- 
curred, notice was given to two police officers, who 
went into Third street directly opposite to the store 
of Hogan & Thompson, and upon inquiry ascertained 
from John P. Angue, son of Mr, Angue, distiller, 
No. 30 north Third street, that he had fired a pistol 
off in the yard in the direction of Fourth street. Up- 
on examining the premises of Mr. Angue, it was 
discovered that a branch of a small tree standing at 
the foot of his garden had been struck by the ball, 
from which it passed in a direct course over the burial 
‘ground and across Fourth street, into the store door 
of Hogan & Thompson, on the west side of the way. 
Young Angue gave bail before Alderman Binns to 
appear again for further investigation of the matter. 


Banx or Kentucny.—The New York Journal of 
Commerce says :—* The report of the Committee 
appointed to investigate the affairs of the Bank of 
Kentncky has been received by some of the stock- 


holders here. It represents that the Bank hasa 


surplus of 450,000 dollars, not half of which can 
possibly be coanted as bad. This does not include pro- 
visions forthe spurious stock. Thereport says that 
the assets of the Schuylkill Bank are sufficient to 
indemnify the holders of such stock.” 

Minister To Russta.—Col. Todd, United States 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. Pe- 
tersburg, sailed from New York on Tuesday in 
the packet ship Stephen Whitney. 


Sickness aT Pensacota.—A letter from Pensa- 
cola, dated 2d inst. states that the yellow: fever has 
again visited that place. It has also made its ap- 
pearance on board the U. S. sloop of war Levant.— 
Several were down with it—two midshipmen among 
the number. One of the@ew had died. 


Tue Army.—General Wool, as commander of the 
Eastern Division of the Army, has established his 
head quarters at Troy, N. Y., where all reports and 
communications will be addressed. : 


Tre New Revenve Law.—The following is a 
statement of the value of those articles imported free 
in 1839, which are to be charged with 20 per cent. 
duty afterthe 30th inet. Inthe year 1839, the ag- 
gregate imports were as large as they ever have 
been in one year. 7 

Mahogany, unmanufactured, . 504,826 


Animals, not for breed, 251,286 
Cocoa, lbs. 1,347,163 75,838 
Fruits, dried, Ibs. 19,367,278 1,345,628 
Spices, lbs. 7,064,990 - 854,531 
Silks, otherthanIndia, . 19,030,785 
* and worsted, . ‘ 2,319,884 
Camlet, of hair, 128,389 
Worsted stuffs, ‘ 7,025,898 

icklenburgs, osnaburgs, an 
burlaps, ait 483,269 
Sheetings, . . 535,789 
Bolting cloths, ‘ - 64,283 
Opium, . é 254,975 
Other articles, e e 8,707,402 
$38,318,061 


The following is a table of the articles imported 
in 1839, that are to continue free: 


For the use of the United States, . 489 
For societies,&c. 60,423 
Specimens of botany, . 5,087 
Anatomical preparations, . . 1,356 
Burr stones, unwrought, 46,417 
Brimstone, . ‘ 101,164 
Bark of cork tree, 6,544 
Clay, unwrought, 6,737 
Undressed furs, - ‘ 881,735 
Hides and skins, raw, . ‘ - 3,158,029 
Plaster of Paris, . 127,714 
Dye wood, . - 586,450 
Animals for breed, 60,824 
Tin, in pigs, &c. . 1,447,252 
Copsey, © . 1,818,893 
Gold and silver, . ° ‘ . 5,595,176 
Coffee, . . . 5,744,103 
Wool, at 8 cents, 527,620 
Crude saltpetre, . . . «+ 369,152 
$28,084,731 


Tae Riot at Cincinnati.—The Cincinnati pa- 
ers furnish some additional particulars of the riot 
in that city on the evening of the 4th inst. A meet- 
ing of the citizens was held on Saturday night, and 
resolutions were adopted recommending the enforce- 
ment of the law of 1807, which requires that all co- 
loured persons find bond and security for $500, or 
depart the state. About 200 negroes were arrested 
by the Sneriff and taken to the jail to secure them 
from the violence of the mob, which continued its out- 
rages throughout the night, battering down houses, 
&c. Mr. Barnett, an abolitionist, had his house 
emptied and all his stock and fixtures destroyed. 
The proprietor himself had left the city through 
apprehension, it having been reported that he farnish- 
ed the blacks with ammunition. The office of the 
Philanthropist was entered, and the press and types 
taken out and thrown into the river. A number of 
other places were also injured. About fifty of the 
ringleaders of the riot were arrested. All was quiet 
again on Monday 6th inst. and no further outbreak 
was apprehended. The number killed, if any, is 
yet unknown, and the number wounded is equally 
uncertain. The negroes in jail, were examined by 
the committee of safety, and were to be disposed of 
as follows.—1. To ascertain such against whom 
there is any criminal charge, and to detain them for 
a further examination. 2. As to those against whom 
there is no accusation—to discharge natives and 
those who have given bond under the law of 1807— 
and to require bond of the others under that law, 
and to discharge when it is given. 

Boat Buitpine at Rocegster, N. Y.— 
One hundred and fifteen Canal Boats have been 
launched at Rochester within the last year. There 
are eight Boat-Yards there which give employment 
to more than six hundred workmen. This, for one 
branch of business, in a city which in 1812 was a 
wilderness, is a strong illustration of the progress of 
improvement. 


Tre Amistap Necroes.—The New Haven Palla- 
dium states that the Committee having charge of 
the Amistad negroes have determined to employ a 
competent person to go to Sierra Leon, accompained 
by two of the negroes, to make inquiries relative to 
their safe return, when, if the report be satisfactory, 
they will be immediately sent out. An effort will 
also be made to send a Christian mission with them. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM MEXICO. 


New Orleans papers of 4th inst. contain intelli- 
gence from Tampico to the 23d ult. New troubles 
appear to be brewing in several of the States, the 
people of which have lost confidence in the Central 
Government, and loudly call for a change. 

The Governor of Chihuahua, under date of July 
28th, proclaims that he is preparing to defend the 
State against the invasion of the Texan Santa Fe 
expedition. 

Santa Ana has contracted for a squadron of ves- 
sels, which are to blockade the ports of Texas and 
Yucatan. 

Don Pedro Pascual Oliver, Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary from the Queen of Spain to the Mexican Repub- 
lic, arrived at Vera Cruz on the Ist of Angust. 

The papers of the capital give notice that large 
numbers of false coin dollars, falling short consider- 
ably in weight, and being excellent imitations of 
the Government emission, are circulating in every 
direction. ‘I'he notice is given as a caution to the 
commercial community. 


FROM HAVANA. 


The correspondent of the Philadelphia National 
Gazette, writing from Havana on the 25th of August, 
says a rumour was circulating that England had de- 
manded from the Spanish Government a fulfilment 
of the treaty of 1828, for the suppression of the slave 
trade, and required the Government of Cuba to Give 
up all slaves imported since that date. Also, that 
6000 troops were to embark immediately at Cadiz, 
for Cuba, and that the fortifications of the island 
were to be put in a state of efficiency. It was re- 
ported also that the Canary Islands had declared 
themselves iudependent of Spain. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of the following 
sums during the month of August. 


First Presb. church New York, annual contribution, per J. 
Paton, Treasurer, $185.68. Bethesda church, Camden, S.C. 
Rev. R. B. Campbell, pastor, $70.33, per W. C. Mathewson. 
Walnut street church, Philad.a friend, per Rev. H. A. 
Boardman, pastor, to stereotype Rev. Dr. Alexander's Let- 
ters on Religious Experience $300, in addition to $100 for- 
merly acknowledged. Belvidere, N. J. per Enoch Green, 
‘Treasurer, $25. D McNaughtan, Louisville, balance, $6.23. 
T. McGrain $3. Samuel Getty $5. Salem congregation, 
Mount Pleasant, Tenn. per Rev. J. M. Arnell, pastor $35 
Pisgah church, Woodford county, Ken. part of semi-centen- 
ary collection $85.75, per W. Nisbet, Agent, Louisville, Ky. 
less discount and premium on draft $13.38. Rev. B. M. 
Smith $5. John W. Paxton $5, per Rev. S. J, P. Anderson, 
Danville, Va. Rev. Alexander Williameon, and Mrs. Wil- 
liamson, Delphi, Indiana, $10, less discount 50 cents. Lef- 
fert Haughawout $5. Church at Cedar Grove, Lancaster co. 
Pa. per Rev. A. Nevin, $21, 

A. W. Mircuet, Treasurer. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Acknowledgment of Monies received during the month of 


August, 1841. 

Through Rev. Dr. Snodgrass, Troy, N. Y. $37.50. Do, 
Mission Rooms, New York, $56.25. Alexander Ingram, 
Jr., Pittsburgh, for candidates in the West, since Feb. 1841, 
$1522.25. Do, do. do. from congregation of ‘Three Ridges, 
by Rev. John McCluskey $75. Newville, Pa. Rev. Robt. 

ceCachren $5. ‘Through Rev. Dr. Plumer, Richmond, Va. 
$93.75. Do. W. Nisbet, Treasurer, Louisville, Ky. $56.25. 
Central church, Philadel., Dr. W. A. McDowell $10. ‘Tenth 
church, Philadelphia, John Stille $50. For copy of a por- 
trait 91. Paxton congregation, Pa. KR. R. Elder, a donation 
$10. Collected by Kev. Mr, Sparrow, in 1840, Dr. Laurie's 
church, Washington city $21.50 ; Georgetown, D. C. $893; 
Alexandria, D. C. $65; A Lady in Danville, Va. 75 cents; 
Salisbury, N. C. $28 ; Columbus, Geo. $30, $154.18. Presb. 


instant, at half 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. 


Flour has fallen off in price since our last notice, and the 
transactions have been to a fair extent at the reduction. The 
supplies of Grain have increased, particularly Wheat. The. 
demand for bread stuffs for export is but moderate. 

At New York. Sept. 15.—The holders of Genesee flour 
were firm at $6.81, and they made some sales in smal! par- 
cels to ope present necessities. Brandywine flour was 
offered at $a. Jersey corn 75c.; Southern 72c. ; Genesee 
Wheat at 120c.; Rye 76c.; Oats 48 a 50c. 

At Phi ia, Sept. 15.—Superfine flour, fair brands, 
$5.62 1-2—the market was quiet, the demand moderate. Penn- 
sylvania Corn Meal in bbis. $3.37 1-2 and $3.31 1-4—no de- 
mand for Brandywine Meal—prices nominal. ‘The supplies 
of Wheat were large, and a considerable amount was known 
to be on the way. Prime Pennsylvania $1.47, without 
ers. Sales of Pennsylvania round yellow Corn at 72 a 
cents; Southern yellow do. at 70a 71 cents; do white 68 a 
69 cents. The supply of Oats has heen more abundant— 
last sales were at 45 cents, with a fair demand. 

At Baltimore, Sept. 15.—Howard street and City Mills 
Flour sold at $6.50, and Susquehanna $6.75, and firm. Sales 
best Pennsylvama red wheat at 142 a 143 cents, and some 
parcels injured by wevil, sold at 133 a 135 cents; Maryland 
reds 130 cents for fair, to 140 cents for strictly prime. White 
corn 65 ‘a 66 cents; and yellow 67 a 63 cents; rye 75 a 76 
cents. 39 a 40. 


MARRIED. 

On the 9th inst., by the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, Henry 
Pceasants, M.D., of the borough of West Philadelphia, to 
E.mity, daughter of Wintruror SarGent, Esq, Phila- 
delphia. 

On the evening of the 9th inst. by the Rev. W. Latta, Rev. 
W. W. Lartra, of Waynesburg, to Mary, daughter of Ro- 
Beat Jenkins, Esq., Windsor, Lancaster county, 


DIED. 
At Newburgh, New York, on Saturday, reo 11th, 
Joun CuamBeas, only son of the Rev. Joun M. Kagss, D.D., 
aged ten months. 

At Fishkill Landing, New York, on the 10th inst. Anna 
FREEMAN, youngest daughter of the Rev. Wa. S. Hever, in 
the tifth year of her age. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


A stated meeting of the Board of Publication of the Pres- 
byterian Church, will be held on ‘Tuesday afiernoon, 2lat 
past four o'clock, at the Pubjication Rooms. 

J. H. Secrelary. ; 


SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Synod of Philadelphia stands adj to meet in 
the Presbyterian church, Carlisle, Pa. the Wednes- 
day (20th,) of October next, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 

Henry R. Witson, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold its stated fall 
meeting, if Providence permit, at Bellefonte, Centre county, 
Pa., on the first ‘Tuesday in October, to be opened with a 
Sermon, at 11 o’clock, A. M., by the Temporary Clerk. 

Moors, Clerk. 


MEETING ON SHIPBOARD. a 


be held on board the ship well, 
aptain Johnson, lying at Walnut street wharf, Philadelphia, 
40-1merrow (Sabbath, afternoon, 19th inst. at 5 o'clock. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The thanks of the Female Seamens’ Fri i 
tendered to Mr. R, L. Barnes, 
50 north Fourth street, Philadelphia, for donation of a 
large Map of the World, for the use of the Sailors’ Home, 
‘No. 10 Lombard street, kept for the Society, by Samuel L. 
Room. O. Dovueiass, Agent. 


ASSOCIATE REFORMED PRESBYTERY. 


The Associate Reformed Presbytery of New York, will 
hold its stated meeting on Tuesday 21st inst., in the church 
of which Rev. J. B. Dales is r, in Thirteenth streeet, 


above Market, Philadelphia. rmon in the evening by the 
last Moderator. Service to commence at half past coven 
o'clock. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Cash received at Philadelphia, in August, 184]. 


May's Landing, N. J. per Rev. S. F. Cult $6.25. Philad. 
Second Presb. church collection, per Mr. Vangelder 98.23. 
Bridesburg church, per S. D. Powell $21. Wilmington, Del. 
Ladies of the First Presb. church, to constitute the Rev, Mr. 
Wynkoop a life member $30. Great Conawago, Fem. Miss. 
Society, per Rev. J. C. Watson $32.50. Mount Carmel, Ill., 
to constitute Rev. R. H. Lilly and wife, life members, (in 
part) $50. Knoxville, Tenn. First Presb. church Mon. Con. 
collection for July and August, per Rev. Mr McMullin $34. 
ick oan Mon. Con. collection, per Wm. C. MeCor- 
mick $42.60. Bloomsbury, Pa. Female Missionary Society of 
Presb. church, per Mrs. Waller $10. Mr. Jarman Shiloh, 
per Mr. Janvier $1. Abington, Pa. Mon. Con. collection, 
per Rev. Robert Steel $140. Philadelphia, ‘Fenth Presby- 
terian church, Jos. Patterson $100; W. wn $50; S. Hil- 
deburn $50; John Stille $50; Mrs. G. Ralston $50; Moses 
Johnson $25; N. Harried $20; N. Burt $10, and for last 
pe $20; Mrs. R. Schout $10; Rev. W. M. Engles $10; A 

ly. per Mr. Boardman $35; Mrs. Tate $5; Miss Tate $5; 
A Friend to the Board, 115 Chesnut street, $5; Cash $100; 
$50 ; $50 ; $40; $25 ; $25; $20; small sums $54; specie 
and premium, $44.14; Mrs. Howell $1, $854.14—''otal 
$1229.72. SoLomon ALLEN, Agent. 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD.— Late Pusuications.— 
Familiar Letters toa Gentleman, upon a variety of season- 
able and important subjects in Religion. By Jonathan Dick- 
inson, A.M. Late Minister of the Gospel, at Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Eastern s, illustrative of the Old Testament His- 
tory. By the Rev. Robert Jamieson, Minister of Currie. First 
rican vol. 18mo. 

iscourses on Christ Crucified. the Rev. Ste 
Charnock, D.D. 1 vol. 18mo. 

Also in press, and will shortly be published, Thornton on 

the Fruits of the Spirit, in 1 vol. 
JAMES RUSSELL, Publishing Agent, 

S. — Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, 

sep 


TRASBURG BOARDING SCHOOL.—The semi-an- 
nual examination of this Institute, will be in the Pres- 
byterian Church in the Borough of Strasburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, on Friday, the 24th of September. Hoursof commence- 
ment—The Male Department at half past nine o’clock, A. M. 
Female do. at two P.M. Exhibition of Music, both instru- 
mental and vocal, at four. The Exhibition of Declamation, 
at half past six in the evening, consisting of selected Ora- 
tions, by every Student, an Address in Latin, Greek, and 
French, and several entertaining dialogues. The friends of 
—— parenis, and guardians are respectfully invited to 
The course of instruction in this Institution comprises Or- 
mography, Reading, Arithmetic, Geography, the use of the 
Globes, English Grammar, Composition, History, Book-keep- 
ing, = Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Moral and 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Astronomy, 
Practical and Ornamental Writing, Exercises in Elocution, 
, Drawing and Painting, Vocal and Instrumental Music, with 
the Latin, Greek, German, and French Languages. 
Teachers—E. McCarter, Professor of Latin and Greek 
Languages, Teacher of Moral and Natural Philosophy. 
mh Ramsay, a Graduate of College, ‘Teacher of Math- 
ematics. 


J. Kloz, Professor of the Piano, Violin, Clarionet, and 
Flute, German and French Languages. 

S. M. Ross, Tutor in Juvenile Department. 

Miss A. McCullough, Tutoress in the Female Depart- 
ment. 

The Winter Session will commence on the first Monday of 
November. Tuition, Board, Washing, the use of the Glo 
Maps, Apparatus, and Lectures on Natural History, Chemis- 
try, and Astrononty, &c. $50 per Session. Extra charge per 
Session, will be for Music, German, and French,$10 each. 
The Students will find t..eir own Fuel and Light. 

A regular examination will be held at the close of every 
Session, a record of the standing of each pupil in studies, 
and deportment will be kept, and a copy ironstel to pa- 
rents and guardians. 

It is very desirable that all the pupils be present at the 
commencement of the Session. Parents wishing to place 
their youth in this Institution, will please make early appli- 
cation by letter or otherwise. 

REV. DAVID McCARTER, Principal. 
sep 18—6t 


USCARORA ACADEMY, Juniata County, PENNsYL- 
vaNnia.—The Winter term of this Institution will com- 
mence on the Ist of November next. Its healthful and re- 
tired location, combined with good regulations, economy, and 
thorough teaching, have secured public favour, beyond the 
expectations of its friends. All the branches of a good English 
education, and also the Latin and Greek classics, and Math- 
ematics, are taught. Special care as to morals, is exercised. 
One of the teachers at least, will always be with the pupils 
during hours of study, as well as in the hours of recitation. 
Pupils from a distance are required to board and lodge in the 
Institution. Owing to private and State munificence, the ex- 
penses here are little more than one half of the charges 
made at Institutions of a similar rank. For tuition from $5 
to $10 per Session. Boarding, washing, mending, fuel, light, 
and bedding, $40 for the Winter Session, and $35 for the 
Summer Session of ‘Twenty-two weeks, each, one half pay- 
able in advance. All bills must be settled previous to re- 
moving pupils from the Institution. ‘The subscriber will be 

aided by a good Classical and Mathematical Teacher. 

ACKNIGHT WILLIAMSON, Principal. 
sep 18—5t 


NEW WORK ON SLAVERY.—An Inquiry into the 
History of Slavery ; its Introduction into the United 
States ; Causes of its Continuance; and Remarks upon the 
Abolition Tracts of Dr. Wm. FE. Channing. By Rev. T. C, 
‘Thornton, President of the Centenary College, Clinton, Mis- 
sissippi. Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of the Colony of 
Plymouth, from 1602 to 1625. Now first collected from Orig- 
inal Records and Contemporaneous printed Documents, and 
illustrated with Notes. By Alexander Young. The Philos- 
ophy of Storms. By James P. Espy, A.M. Member of the 
American Philosophical ee &e. Just published and 
for sale by OOKER & AGNEW, 
North-west corner of Chestnut and Fifth streets, Phila- 
delphia. sep 1 


T= AMARANTH, will be published on the 1st of No- 

vember, THe AmMARANTH.—This is an Annual, of the 
usual size, embellished with nine superior steel plates, inclu- 
ding the vignette title page. 

e publishers of The Amaranth, claim for it the merit of 
being a safe and entertaining volume for young or old. Iu 
contents are sufficiently miscellaneous to please all tastes, 
and the embellishments will not suffer by the closest exam- 
ination. We hope it will commend itself to the public asa 
valuable source of instruction and entertainment, and that 
the style in which it is published will make it attractive in 
the eyes of all classes who are seeking for holiday presents. 

The publishers are prepared to receive orders from the 
Bookselling Trade. 
AMERICAN S. S. UNION, 
sept 18 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS.—The Pulpit 

Assistant, containing more than 300 Outlines, or Skel- 
etons of Sermons, chiefly extracted from various authors: 
with an Essay on the composition of a Sermon. By the Rev. 
Thomas Hannam. The fifth edition revised, corrected, and 
enlarged, by the Rev. James Anderson, 1 vol. 8vo. The 
Cause of God and ‘Truth, in four With a Vindica- 
tion of part four. From the Cavils, Calumnies, and Defa- 
mations of Mr. Henry Heywood. By John Gill. A new 
edition, 1 vol. 8vo, imported and for sale 


church, Newark, Ohio, by Rev. W. Wylie 96.25.—Total 
$2077.43. J. B. Mircsg.y, rer. 


J. WHETHAM & SON, 
ilade! phia. 


sept 18 144 Chesnut street, 
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HARVEST HOME. 
BY MRS. J. L. GRAY, OF 


wich, on the 19th of Aagust. 


All hail! delightful season—_ 
We come, we come, we come, 

To raise our diapason, 

And Shout for Harvest Home !|— 
Behold our streaming banner, 
With ears of ripened grain? 

Let heaven’s sweet breezes fan her 
And earth rejoice amain ! 


O! never shall the blessings, 
Our Father’s hand hath given, 
Be changed to that which mocketh,* 
‘The bounteous boon of heaven! 
‘A pure, unmixed libation, 
_Of praises would we bring, 
Forth from our full hearts gushing 
Like water from a spring. 


Then let our pledge be water, 

Pare; sparkling, fresh and free ; 
For earth’s fair, fabled daughtert 
What meeter pledge have we? 

It waked her from her slumbers, 
Beneath the parched sod ; 

And bade her rise in beauty, 
The generous gift of God. 

then, each youth and maiden— 
Come sire and dame, | 
With years and blessings laden, 
Come, laud our Maker’s name— 

He blest the hopeful seed-time— 
He gave the needful rain— 

And crowned the glorious harvest, 
With heaps of golden-grain ! 
Behold! the fields are lonely— 
The merry reapers gone— 

And there the bright birds only 

Keep jubilee alone 
Our barns contain the treasure, 
Which late enriched the sod ; 

May hearts in equal measure, 
Be filled with praise to God ! 


Then hail! delightful season— 
We come, we come, we come, 
To raise our diapason, 
And shout for harvest home |— 
_ Behold our streaming banner, 
With ears of ripened grain ! 
Let heaven’s sweet breathings fan her 
And earth rejoice—Amen ! 


_. * Wine is a mocker, drink is raging. —Prov. xx. 1. 
the of and metaphorically put 
grain. 


TEMPERANCE HARVEST HOME, | 
Hark! a shout of grateful joy 
Bursting from each weary throng: 
“ Harvest Home!” swells to the sky, 
_ Borne from field to field along. 
Harvest’s home; throughout the land 
Hymns of grateful praise be giv’n; 
From the mountain to the strand 
Swell the song to bounteous heav’n. 


Harvest’s home! we’ll praise the pow’r, 
Who the seasons on has roll’d; 
Sunshine bright and teeming shower 
Clothed out fields in waving gold: 
Praise him for the strength and health, 
Which the harvest toils endured ; 
Praise him for the fruitful wealth 
In our barns so amply stored. 


Harvest’s home: and shall we turn 
God’s rich gifts to liquid fire? 
‘Shall we thus his goodness spurn ? 
And blessings change to curses dire ? 
Shall we of the staff of life 
Kindle scathing flames of death ? 
Shall we rouse the storms of strife— 
Stifling peace’s gentler breath ? 


** Never !” shouts each gen’rous youth— 
* Never !” cries each hoary sire— 
“‘ Never !” whispers maiden truth— 
And matron grave with maiden fire, 
Raise the temp’rance banner high— 
Millions round this standard come ? 
«© Temp’rance !” be the freeman’s cry 
From Harvest home to Harvest home. 
D. X. JuNnKIN. 


MRS. NOBLE’S NARRATIVE. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


It was October the 8th, that Captain Anstru-| good 


ther received some supplies from Chusan, with 
letters that held out hopes of release. He kind- 
ly sent me a large share of his clothes. The 
compradore was now taken away from us, 
which distressed me greatly, as I had now not 
a creature to whom to speak. They now gave 
me a bedstead, which I found a great luxury, 
having hitherto lain on a dirty floor. I was 
sometimes allowed to see and converse with the 
sick prisoners, and 1 almost felt a consolation 
in dwelling upon the dreadful past. Frequently 
my heart was sadly torn, on account of differ- 
ent reports about my late dearly beloved hus- 
band and child. I was once told that he was 
seen going to his cabin to rescue his child, and 
was afterwards seen dead with the baby on his 
bosom. Many were the sleepless nights that 
such accounts gave me, but | found subsequent- 
ly, when meeting all the prisoners at the man- 

rin’s, and minutely examining into the fact, 
that this rumour was unfounded, for they had 
never seen the captain after the ship had heeled 
over. 

On the 8th of October I was far from well ; 
two days afterwards | suffered much from vio- 
lent pain, and was not able to lie down — 
the whole night on account of the pain. This 
felt deeply, not being able to speak to a crea- 
ture, and being threatened to have irons put on 
my wrists ; they had let them off only one night 
on account of my being so ill. On the 9th, | 
was only too glad to see the compradore return, 
who had been sent to Chinhae in order to as- 
certain whether the British delegate was really 
Captain Elliot, and if this was not the case, the 
individual who dared to appear under an assu- 
med name was to be taken. 

On the 14th, they sent another woman to 
wait on me, with a little cross boy about four 
os old, who cried the whole day long. This 

felta great trial, as 1 could not have a mo- 
ment to myself, and what distressed me most, 
my communion with God was interrupted. The 
other old woman brought also her girl, so that 
there were now four dirty creatures in my dirty 
hovel. This was scarcely endurable, but after 
many entreaties and the lapse of a considerable 
time, both the children were removed. On Sun- 


day the 18th, I heard the melancholy tidings of 


one of our sailors being removed by the hand 
of death. I had seen the poor boy several 
times, and as I felt sure he could never reco- 
ver, the few moments we were allowed to speak 
were spent in dwelling upon solemn subjects. 
Though he was’a mere skeleton, and weak as 
a child, still he wore his irons to the last. A day 
or two before his death, he told me he knew that 
he would never be well again, but his mind was 
calm, and I fervently hope that the Saviour was 


| 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


present with him. As we parted for the last 
time, he said with much earnesfhess, ‘* God 
bless you, mistress ;” these words | still remem- 
ber, they have been fulfilled, and God has re- 
membered me. The two sick marines were 
much distressed at the death of the poor boy, 


| and I was delighted to afford them some com- 


fort, temporal as well as spiritual. 
On the 26th, we were all summoned by the 
superior madarins. | felt much grieved on my 
way, being entirely alone, not thinking what 
joy was in store for me. Clothes and letters 
had arrived from Chugggy clothes in abundance 
for myself and also for my dear boy, which I 
had not the least reason to expect, but for which 
as I subsequently heard, I was indebted to dear 
Mrs. Proudfoot. The sight of clothes intended 
for my dear lost one, was overwhelming. May 
the Almighty reward the kind donor, and by 
his gracious and merciful providence, ever pro- 
tect her from requiring such a comfort as she 
bestowed upon me. Among the above, I re- 
ceived a very kind note with an acceptable pre- 
sent of shoes, from my friend Captain Bailey. 
The gentlemen received large supplies of clothes, 
wine, ale, and other articles, with 300 dollars 
from Admiral Elliot ; and all the prisoners had 
clothes given to them. All the Englishmen, ex- 
cept the two sick, were present, and to our 
great satisfaction our fetters were struck off; 
we were also informed, that we should be free 
within five or six days for a certain. Gladness 
then pervaded every breast, but, as usual, mine 
was mixed with bitter grief; to think how short a 
time since I was a happy wife, and a joyful mo- 
ther, and that I must now return desolate and 
alone. However, I could but be thankful to be 
freed from my fetters, having worn them, as | 
imagine aright, for thirty-two days; and on our 
way home, if our wretched prisons deserve 
such a name, our hearts were much lighter, 
and we began to put confidence in the glad 
tidings. Little did I then think that we should 
be obliged still to drag on four long months of 
our existence in the dreary abode. | now work- 
ed very diligently to provide myself with com-. 
fortable clothing, which 1 was soon enabled to 
do. On the arrival of letters, &c., I was usually 
the first person sent for by the mandarins to 
make known their contents. The gentlemen 
supplied me liberally with money, to provide 
myself with mourning, and other necessaries, 
as also with comforts for the sick. 

About the lst of November, it was reported 
publicly that I should be sent to Chusan alone, 


and that the gentlemen would be sent to Can- 


ton. On the strength of this account, they 
wrote letters for their friends, which I was to 
have taken, but, like the many rumours we had 
before heard, this proved groundless. Some- 
time afterwards the two marines already men- 
tioned, were removed to the other prison. 
felt sure that one of them was then dying, and 
I greatly feared that he would never reach the 
prison. His weakness was.so excessive, that 
he once fell down on his way, though support- 
ed by a Chinaman, After a few days, the news 
of his death was brought tome. Notwithstand- 
ing all the representations of Lieut. Douglas, 
irons were not taken off this poor man until he 
breathed his last. The prison was so exces- 
sively small, that they could not turn around 
without squeezing each other, and though their 
commander remonstrated and insisted upon 
their being allowed to walk about and enjoy the 
fresh air, they were never permitted to take 
any exercise in the court. I frequently wrote a 
few lines to the lads, for whom I felt most deep- 
a well as for the crew in general. Lieut. 

uglas was now able to provide them with 
money, and once only, during the four months’ 


| imprisonment, was he permitted to visit his 


men ; for, on seeing the deep interest he took 
in their welfare, and his great anxiety to better 
their condition, they never permttted him to see 
them any more. I was delighted to observe the 
noble feelings evinced by Lieut. Douglas to- 
wards the crew of the Kite, who suffered great 
hardships. 

Our joy was inexpressible, when a channel 
of private communication with our friends at 
Chusan was opened, and when | received from 
you, my dear friend, the first letter (Dec. 29,) 
which afforded me very great consolation.— 
Before this we heard of the death of another 
marine, which affected us all deeply, and espe- 
cially his master. Death has made sad havoc 
amongst us, and the Almighty alone knows the 
reason why he afflicted us, and I fervently hope 
that these many solemn warnings may be sanc- 
tified to us. 

January the 9th—I had again the unspeaka- 
ble happiness of receiving two letters from you, 
from one of which I learnt our then contempla- 
ted rescue, which at that time gave me great 
uneasiness, as I trembled at the idea of any of 
my dear countrymen running the risk of such 
sufferings as I myself had undergone. 


Your first letter was accompanied by a copy 
of the Holy Bible, an inestimable treasure, for 
which I had solong and earnestly prayed ; but 
to avoid discovery, I had to read it during the 
night, so that it was in truth a secret treasure, 
and henceforth my constant companion. It is 
wonderful how often we heard of our speedy 
release, and were as often disappointed, still for 
the time being our spirits were kept up by these 
news. On Tuesday the 2d of February, 
I heard that the gentlemen had been summoned 
by the mandarins to receive clothes and letters, 
and with an anxious heart | watched the whole 
afternoon, expecting every moment a visit from 
them. However, ie obliged to continue in 
suspense till the next day, when! was called to 
appear before the mandarins to obtain another 
most affectionate letter from you, my dear 
friend, with abundant store of clothes and every 
comfort I could desire. 

Grateful and thankful asI felt for them, my 
spirits became deeply affected, inferring as I did 
that so many things would not have been sent 
if my captivity was not to be prolonged; yet 
the linguist cheered me by the assurance that I 


should be free within three weeks or a month. | P@ 


At this time they treated me with great kind- 
ness, and I went to see the mandarin’s lady, 
who gave me some fruit and artificial flowers, 
the first mark of kindness I have received from 
alady. They allowed me to remain until the 
evening, and I was once more gladdened in 
meeting my dear countrymen, and, after stay- 
ing some time, we all went to my prison to 
write answers to our letters. 


February the 8th, I had the pleasure of a 
visit from some Chinese naval officers, who told 
me that we were to leave Ningpo within a fort- 
night. We thought there was truth in the 
news, but we were not certain until the 14th, 
when I received the glad tidings from yourself. 
It would be impossible to describe what our 
feelings were on that occasion. | had thought 
that the gentleman had known it the day be- 
fore, so that our meeting at the first moment, 
was not so joyful as it otherwise would have 
been, but they had no sooner read my letter, 
than our mutual congratulations were warm 
and most sincere, and | again had the happiness 
of welcoming them to my poor prison, where 
we wrote answers to our friends. Nothing 
was now spoken of but the surety of our speedy 
relief; as for myself I could scarcely believe 
it till I was on my way to Tinghae. 

On the 22d of February, before I arose, my 
attendant came to my bedstead, saying, “* Chin- 
hae, Chu-san get up;” and immediately the 
comprador called to me, saying that we were 
indeed to go to Chinhae. Alas! poor fellow, 
he little thought that he was not to form one of 
the party. r am sure you will believe me, 
when I tell you, that] knew not which thing 
to do first. Numbers of people came round my 
— and I was obliged to shut the door to 

eep them out. After my morning devotions, 
with the comprador’s aid, I got all my boxes 
packed, While thus engaged, he was sent for 
by the mandarins, who told him that he was 


not like the other English prisoners, and there- 


fore they would not allow him to accompany 
them, but send him down to Canton. This threw 
an immediate gloom over my spirits, and | felt 
deeply when, a few minutes afterwards | saw 
him locked up in his prison—as he had long 
been my friend in adversity. 1 now with difh- 
culty got through the crowd to the gentlemen’s 
prison, where I received a hearty welcome, and 
warmest congratulations, and was forbidden to 
speak of past troubles. Captain Anstruther 
now insisted upon seeing the compradore to give 
him money, and, after many entreaties made to 
the mandarin, whom he had greatly offended 
by withholding a picture for some unkindness 
shown, he at last succeeded in beating his way 
through the crowd. We walked a great while 
in the prison yard; until by dint of persever- 
ance and much pushing among the crown, we 
got into our palanquins. We had a guard to 
escort us, and, having crossed the river in our 
conveyances, I looked back and was astounded 
at the dense massof spectators. Mandarins of 
every grade were in attendance. Indeed, the 
excitement at Ningpo was indescribable. Our 
road to Chinhae led principally along the river 
side, and our travelling was any thing but com- 
fortable, the pass being so bad that | feared our 
palanquin bearers would slip. When near Chin- 
hae, one of my bearers tumbled, and the palan- 
quin thumped on the ground. | struck my head, 
but the alarm was more than the injury. | 
thought my troubles would not be at an end, 
until | reached Chinhae. On the road we met 
several emissaries urging on the bearers to use 
all speed, to the mutual gratification of both 
parties. At last we arrived safely at Chinhae, 
where we were received with honour by the 
mandarins. We had not breakfasted, and when 
the gentlemen asked for food, a filthy fellow 
came in with an apron full of cakes. After- 
wards they brought us each a bason of meat. 
Captain Anstruther was now taken to see 
Commissioner E., and after remaining a little 
while, he returned, telling us that we should 
soon be sent for to hear the same story told 
him—namely, that we should not have come to 
Chinhae if the admiral had not sent us, and that 
we must now return and tell the commanding 
officer, he must get the ships away with all 
speed, and with his compliments say, that a 
great many soldiers were waiting to enter Chu- 
san as soon as the Euglish evacuated it; but at 
the same time, he entreaggd us to labour under 
no apprehension, for they had no hostile inten- 
tions. At first it was concluded that Lieuten- 
ant Douglas was to accompany me to Chusan, 
while Captain Anstruther could remain and see 
all the men embark; but when we were with 
E., Lieut. Douglas told him that Capt. Anstru- 
ther had nothing todo with the people, and beg- 
ged that he might be allowed to remain with 


I | his crew, and that Capt. Anstruther might ac- 


company me. It was at length determined that 
both the gentlemen should stay behind, and only 
Mr. Witts accompany me. I made every in- 
quiry for my only bonnet and other things, 
which the mandarin had previously sent for to 
inspect, but in vain, as the officer kept them, 
and would not restore the same. Soon after, | 
took leave of the gentlemen, and re-entered 
my palanquin, which conveyed me to the water 
side, where the linguist presented me with a 
fan. On the mandarin’s premises I had the 
pleasure of meeting all my fellow prisoners, 
which relieved my mind, as I was not before 
aware that they had come down from Ningpo, 
and had not seen them for several months. | 
spoke a few words to them as my sedan passed. 
On our way we were taken to the soldiers’ tents ; 
it being a late hour, and quite dark, | could see 
but little of them, but they appeared to be nu- 
merous, and occupied a very large space. Ev- 
ery attention was now shown me; they carried 
me close to the boatside, and fixed a chair in 
the sampan for my comfort. The mandarin 
who accompanied me showed every attention. 
For some hours our boat lay at anchor, to en- 
able the other prisoners to embark, and during 
the night proceeded on our way to Chusan. 
About seven o’clock in the morning of the 26th, 
I was once more gladdened by the sight of an 
English vessel. Soon after we were boarded 
by two naval officers, and Mr. Johnson was the 
first to welcome me to freedom. Ina short 
space of time, we saw several other vessels 
which lay at the outer anchorage ; a few mo- 
ments more, and the whole fleet was before us. 
I thought I saw as great a change on Chusan 
as on myself; the tents were no longer on the 
hills; and to me at least all @ings looked 
strange, but perhaps the alteration was in me 
alone. As the boat drew near, Captain Bour- 
chier, of the Blonde, sent his gig to convey me 
on board, and glad indeed was | to step into it, 
and thus quit for ever a people, at whose hands 
[ had received such bitter wrongs. When safely 
arrived on the deck of the Blonde, I received 
the warmest congratulations of Capt. Bourchier 
and the many friends to whom I was then in- 
troduced. What my feelings were at that mo- 
ment, none but one so long in captivity can con- 
ceive. Every one seemed a participator in my 
enjoyment, and each countenance wore the 
smile of heartfelt sympathy. 1 once more sat 
down to a comfortable breakfast, but my joy 
was too exquisite to allow meto partake. I re- 
mained on board the Blonde until the arrival of 
my fellow prisoners, whom I[ was most anxious 
tosee once more. Lieut. Douglas and Captain 
Anstruther soon joined us, and it heightened my 
pleasure greatly to see those [ so much esteem- 
ed, restored to their usual comforts and warm 
friends. Ere long the European part of the 
crew came safely on board. I was much dis- 
tressed at seeing their wasted frames and pale 
countenances, yet it was a cheering certainty 
that every kindness would now be shown them. 
It is to be hoped that, by the blessing of God, 
they will soon regain their wonted strength, and 
I trust the sad lesson they so dearly learned, 
will never be erased from their memories. Be- 
ing most anxious to see you, my dear friend, 
and Dr. Lockhart being in waiting to accom- 
ny me, | lost no time in hastening to the ship 
Blundell, where you had so carefully provided 
for my comfort. My dear friend, Lieutenant 
Douglas did not leave me, until [ was safely 
on board; and no sooner had I reached the 
deck, than I received the loud and hearty cheers 
of the whole crew, which not being anticipated, 
was completely overwhelming, combined as it 
was with the cordial welcome of Capt. Trail, 
and his officers. To describe our meeting would 
be needless—it is too indelibly engraven on the 
heart of each, ever to be forgotten; but I would 
not conclude without a sincere, solemn, and 
heartfelt ascription of praise and thanks to the 
Almighty Father and Gracious Saviour, and 
the all-sustaining Spirit, who has so truly ful- 
filled his promise, ‘I will not leave thee, nor 
forsake thee.” Anne NoBLe. 


DEATH OF ONE OF SHAH SOOJAH'’S WIVES. 

By letters of the 17th ultimo, we are sorry to 
learn from Captain Broadfoot’s camp, that there 
has been some mortality, much sickness, and 
more desertion among the native portion of the 
troops, whoaccompanied the Kafilah of Shah Soo- 
jah’s ** womankind” from Loodhiana to—or ra- 
ther towards Caubul. ‘The number of deaths that 
had occurred is not specified, but particular 
mention is made of one case of accidental 
death, details of which we shall give in the 
words of our correspondent. ‘A restive cam- 
el threw his load, consisting of one of the 
wives of Shah Soojah, concealed of course 
with such privacy as a Kujawub may afford. 
Entangled in his fallen burthen, the beast fell 
heavily upon it; in an instant one of the Euro- 
pean officers hastened to the spot and would 
fain have released the poor captive—over whom 
the camel, entangled, as we have said, in some 
of the ropes of the Kujawub, was still struggling. 
But even amid all the pain and peril of the mo- 
ment, the unfortunate lady forbade him to ap- 
proach her, and enjoined him, as he hoped that 
his end might be happy, not to save her life at 


the cost of what she must regard as ‘outrage 


worse than death.’ It by no means follows 
that this luckless lady was in effect more spot- 
less than her fuir compeers, but she must have 
been aware that a terrible penalty would attach 
to her acceptance of that sort of assistance, 
which could alone have been effectual, from any 
man, and more especially perhaps, (though | 
know not this) from apy one not among “ The 
Faithful.” Be this how it may, the gentleman 
thus ‘warned off,’ reluctantly drew back, and 
it was not till the approach of some eunuchs— 
who (I have it on authority) are always in the 
way when they are not wanted, and out of it 
when they are—that with an infinite deal of 
bungling, the fair sufferer was at length extri- 
cated. She was by this time almost lifeless, as 
might be gathered from the increased faintness 
of her cries; and during the night it was re- 
ported that this victim of Asiatic absurdity and 
jealousy had breathed her last.”—Hurkaru, 
May 6. 


From the Cleveland Herald. 
BURNING OF THE ERIE. 

This appalling disaster has filled the public 
mind with horror, and the public press is filled 
with the terrific and agonizing descriptions of 
the terrible scene, as related by some of the sur- 
vivors. Much has been said and printed, about 
the astonishing preservation of Levi T. Beebee, 
a boy only twelve years old, the son of Wash- 
ington T. Beebee, Esq., of this city. These 
statements are somewhat variant, and in some 
cases exaggerated ; and as this fine lad exhibit- 
ed a degree of self possession, heroism, and un- 
flinching endurance of mental and bodily suffer- 
ing, unsurpassed, if ever equalled, we have ob- 
tained from the boy’s own lips, his simple 
story of what he saw and did during the awful 
scene. 

Before giving this story, it is proper to state 
that young Beebee is a unusually athletic and 
manly boy of his age—that from his childhood 
—he had been trained to manly sports and ex- 
ercises. During the year last past, he had 
been a member of Maj. Duff’s scientific and 
military school for boys, at Cooperstown, New 
York. At this most excellent school, the bo- 
dies as well as the minds of the boys, are train- 
ed and educated. He was daily and rigidly 
drilled in musket, sword, and gymnastic exer- | 
cises. Once or twice a week he was required 
to bathe in the lake or river and instructed to 
dive and swim under water. 

It was this training, thanks to Major Duff, 
which enabled this boy so wonderfully to save 
himself. He was cool and self-possessed while 
all was confusion and agony around him. It 
was this training which enabled him to hold on 
with a stout heart, for hours, where most men 
would have let loose in despair. It was this 
training that enabled him to hold fast, while 
wave after wave dashed over him for hours, 
without strangulation or fainting! But it was 
his own native energy of character, that nerved 
him to keep fast hold while molten lead was 
running upon his head, and his hands complete- 
ly skinned by the flames! His story:is as follows: 

That the lake was very rough, so much so, 
that the waves dashed into the gentlemens’ 
cabin, at the stern of the boat, and the dead 
lights were consequently shut. After tea he 
ran about the boat and looked at the race horse; 
the waves would dash entirely over the horse, 
and even wet some passengers who stood upon 
the upper deck; that about eight o’clock he 
went into the cabin, and saw but two passen- 
gers there; it was so warm; having the stern 
windows closed, and by reason of sea-sickness 
the other passengers were on deck ; he took off 
his boots and stock, and lay down upan the 
locker at the stern; just as he lay down, he 
heard a report like the puff of a high pressure 
boat: looked up and saw the waiters running 
up stairs ; he followed as far as the stairs, and 
then went back and drew on his boots ; he then 
ran up the centre stairs, leaving one man behind 
upon the the locker ; at the head of the stairs a 
thick suffocating smoke met him, and he put 
his hands over his eyes and ran around the 
ladies’ cabin towards the stern; here he found 
the passengers huddled together, and some on 
the floor; saw no lady but Mrs. Lynde; she 
and her husband were blowing up their life pre- 
servers ; he asked Mrs. Lynde if she could save 
him; she had her mouth at the pipe of the pre- 
server, and made no reply, but-shook her head ; 
he then asked Mr. Lynde if he could aid him 
any ; Mr. Lynde said his live-preserver would 
not support both, but was sorry he could not 
aid him. 

At this moment Mr. Gelston, the clerk of 
the boat, came running aft with a lantern in his 
hand, and called out, * stand aft ;” the passsen- 
gers cried out “ where ;” saw no other officer or 
man of the boat as he thinks ; Gelston dropped 
the lantern and jumped over the railling at the 
stern. That he (Beebee) picked up the lantern 
and the flames in a moment came rushing aft, 
some held their hands to their faces, some fell 
down and all was confusion; that he dropped 
his lantern and made his way over those on the 
floor and reached the railing at the stern ; that 
Mrs. Lynde reached the railing with him, and 
she called to her husband, ** Come William, 
come quick, we must jump over. Mr. Lynde 
seemed to be unwilling. From the railing B. 
leaped and caught hold of the chain leading 
from the stern to the rudder; saw no more of 
Mrs Lynde ; the small boat at the stern had been 
lowered before this; on the rudder chains he 
found five or six persons; Mr. Gelston the clerk, 
was one, Mr. Wilkinson of Euclid another, 
and there was a black man, appeared naked, 
had hold of the end of the rudder, who after- 
ward got on to something and floated off. That 
he had nothing to rest his fect upon, and had to 
cling to the chain with his hands, arms, and 
legs; when the boat was on the top of the 
waves he was entirely out of the water cling- 
ing to the chain; when the boat was in the 
trough of the sea, the waves would dash entire- 
ly over him ; that he was under water and out 
of water alternately, as wave followed wave ; 
that his mouth and nose filled with water, but 
he had learned to hold his breath under water, 
and when he came up, he could spit and blow 
it out. The lead on the deck melted and run 
down upon his head, and when out of water he 
could take his hand and put water on his head ; 
that the heat from the burning boat was so 
great that the back of his hands and top of his 
head were so much burned that the skin came 
off, and had it not been for the waves dashing 
over him he could not have lived. 

That several men caught hold of him in their 
death struggles; one man got his arm round 
him, he begged him to let go, and the man 
begged to hold on; that he had to pull his hair 
with one hand, and hold on with the other and 
his legs sometimes before he got released; some 
floated so near him that he had to kick them 
off. The man who was near him would often 
cling hold of him when under water, and he 
begged him often not to do it, and the man 
would say “1 am sorry—I did not mean to Bub.” 

That the Lake, around the boat, was cover- 
ed with floating substances and human beings ; a 
small boat passed near them astern, and some on 
the rudder called out, ** for God’s sake come tous,” 
but heard no reply. That it was about half an 
hour, perhaps a little less, after the fire broke 
out before the action of the engine ceased ; that 
pieces of the burning boat were constantly fall- 
ing around him; that one stick hit him on the 
head, and he was so stunned that he almost let 
loose his hold; that after the boat stopped, Mr. 
Gelston, who was on the rudder, told them the 
safest place would be in the wheel house, if they 
could get on the paddles ; that he was about to 
let go and try to swim to it, when one of the 
men left the rudder and attempted to reach it, 
but failed, and was lost and he then abandon- 
ed the idea of trying himself. That the dread- 
ful cries of the steerage passengers at the bow 
of the boat, the noise of the flames, the dashing 
of the waves, and the death calls of those around 


him, were horribly terrific. That Mr. Gelston 


and one or two others must have been struck 
from the rudder by pieces of the boat falling 
upon them. That his leg got between two 
pieces of timber and badly bruised his ankle; 
saw several lights and thought he heard the 
report of a gun, supposed on shore. . 
He clung to the chain at least two hours and 
a half, with nothing to rest his feet upon any 
part of the time; the only rest he had was 
when under water, as the water buoyed him 
up, so he need not to exert himself so much to 
hold on; talked with the persons around him; 
told one man who he was, and begged him to 
tell his father and mother what became of him, 
and that he held on as long as he could; that 
he did not think he should be saved, for his 
hands after a while became numb, and he was 
so much exhausted that it was with the greatest 
exertions he could keep awake; did eeonne 
insensible for a moment, once or twice, and 
then roused himself by changing the position 
of his arms and legs about the chain ; that the 
water dashing over him prevented his burning 
to death, the heat was so intense: that some of 
those on the rudder were praying all the time ; 
that some five or ten minutes before taken off by 
the Clinton, the gvard, near the stern, fell over 
and came very near hitting him; that it did not 
separate entirely from the boat; that it was on 
fire, and the stern of the boat just over his head 
on fire also. Mr. Wilkinson, who was near 
him got on to this guard, and he (Beebee) 
asked to be helped on; Wilkinson extended 
his hand and helped him on; it was on fire, 
and he took a hankerchief or cloth which 
Wilkinson gave him, and with water extin- 
guished the fire around him. Here he remain- 
till the small boat of the Clinton took him off. 
Such is the story of young Beebee. As soon 
as he was placed in the small boat he fell asleep. 
Considerable water run from his mouth and 
nose on his way back to Buffalo; and so seri-. 
ously was his leg injured,that he was unable to 
walk across the room until the 22d ult. His 
hands and head were very badly burned but 
we are happy to say he is rapidly recovering. 


From the Congregational Observer. 
ON PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING. 
BY PROF. OLMSTEAD, OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Circumstances uf peculiar safety or exposure in thunder 
slorms 


A just view of the laws that govern the elec- 
tric fluid, will lead us to form a correct opinion 
of the relative security or danger of particular 
situations, and of the influence of particular 
circumstances, either in increasing or dimin- 
ishing our liability to be struck with lightning. 
Most of the cases will readily be resolved by 
keeping clearly in view the principle, that light- 
ning in its passage from one point to another, 
as from a cloud to the earth, always selects the 
best conductors that lie nearits path. The air 
itself, even when moistened with rain, is but an 
imperfect conductor; and the fluid will readily 
desert it for any solid or liquid substances, that 
lie in its route, these being generally much 
better conductors than air. Among these, also, 
the fluid will often make a delicate discrimina- 
tion, always preferring the best conductors. 
The idea that metallic bodies attract lightning, 
is not perfectly correct; they determine its 
course through them in consequence of their 
superior conductory powers. Let us considera 
number of distinct cases. 

1. Is a house more or less safe for having a 
metallic covering, as of zine, sheet lead, or tin? 
If the house has a lightning rod, and the roof- 
ing isin contact or close communication with 
the rod, it promotes the safety of the house, com- 
posing in fact a part of the conductor and tend- 
ing to convey to the rod any charge which 
might meet the roof at any point distant from 
it. In the same manner, metallic gutters and 
water pipes rnay help to defend the house, if a 
good conducting communication is formed be- 
tween them and the ground. If, onthe contrary, 
the house has no lightning rod, such metallic 
coverings or pipes enhance the danger in a 
greater or less degree, varying with the materi- 
als of the building. Were the building com- 
posed of non-conductors, like glass, a metallic 
roof would be insulated, and would not deter- 
mine the charge to take that course to the earth. 
But the materials of which houses are usually 
constructed, are partial conductors, and metal- 
lic roofs increase their aggregate conductory 
power so much as to enhance the liability to 
be struck. 

2. Do silk dresses and feather beds afford 
protection during thunder storms? Silk and 
feathers being severally non-conductors, they 
have generally been supposed conducivetosafety. 
Indeed, silk dresses were formerly kept for the 
express purpose of being worn during thunder 
storms. Were the person completely enveloped 
in a silk covering, it would afford some protec- 
tion; but while the head and feet were exposed 
as usual, such a dress would rather augment 
than diminish the danger. A ready path would 
be afforded to the lightning from head to foot 
beneath the dress, and the fluid would take the 
body instead of the silk, because it is a better 
conductor. In fact, a metallic dress would be 
safer than one of silk, for the lightning would 
take the metal sooner than the body, because 
it is a better conductor. A similar remark may 
be made respecting feather beds. Were the 
person enveloped in feathers, they would afford 
some protection; but resting as we do on the 
outside of a bed, I conceive that a bed of iron 
or any metal would be safer than one of feathers. 
In the one case, the lightning would take the 
man instead of the feathers because he is a 
better conductor; and in the other case, it would 
take the iron bed or bedstead, instead of the 
man, for the same reason. Whatever advan- 
tage we may derive from remaining in bed du- 
ring a thunder storm, is to be referred to the 
horizontal posture, which is much safer than an 
erect posture. 

3. Do tall trees, standing near a house, in- 
crease or diminish its liability to be struck 
with lightning? In general they afford some 
protection; being composed of as good conduct- 
ing a substance as the house; and, the tall and 
pointed tops affording a readier passage for the 
lightning, they diminish the liability of the house 
to be struck. Still, it would be unsafe to sit, 
and much more to stand, in a door way or 
piazza, with a tall tree in front; for the human 
body being a better conductor than wood, the 
lightning would be apt to leap from the tree and 
take the body. For a similar reason, a position 
under a tree during a thunder storm, is peculi- 
arly unsafe. Trees in a forest are less liable 
to be struck with lightning, than single trees 
standing in an open feld the great number of 
pointed branches presented to the cloud, have 
the effect to dissipate or divide the charge, and 
to prevent its descending upon any individual 
object in a concentrated form. So also, houses 
standing thickly together ina large town, are 
less liable to be struck with lightning than single 
buildings in the country. 

4. What part of a house is safest in a thun- 
der storm? A chimney, unless there is attach- 
ed to ita lightning rod, is to be avoided, and 
especially a kitchen chimney where a fire is 
burning. The head of a bed should not be 
placed, as is sometimes done, near a fire place. 
It is unsafe to stand in a door way, or near an 
open window. During thunder storms, windows 
and doors ought to be closed, for greater secur- 
ity not only against lightning, but also against 
violent winds. A position near the walls of a 
house, is less safe than in the central parts of 
the room. A sitting is safer than an erect pos- 
ture, but a horizotnal posture is the safest of all. 
Some suppose that the cellar is a place of great- 
er security than the upper rooms. This is 
probably not the case, for if the lightning strikes 
the house any where, the charge usually termi- 
nates in the cellar, ‘The vicinity of a puddle, 
or small collection of water, is a situation of 
peculiar danger, since a stroke of lightning, 
approaching the ground, would be determined 


towards such a spot by the greater conductory}! ~ 


| power of water. A situation, however, which 
is by water, as a small boat on a 
lake, would not be one of peculiar exposure, 
since the lightning could descend into the water 
my where without changing its course. 

f one is abroad on horseback, during a 
thunder storm, he ought by no means to take 
shelter under a tree, nor even under a shed, 
without dismounting. If he cannot find a con- 
venient and safe shelter, it will be prudent to 
dismount, and tying his horse to some low 
object, to seat himself at as low a level as pcs- 
sible. An umbrella held over his head would 
probably not enhance the danger, since the dry 
staff or handle is but an imperfect conductor. 

An umbrella, indeed, might be easily made 
to afford additional protection, either by invert- 
ing over the top of the staff a glass phial or 
tube, so as to make it a non-conductor, or by 
attaching to the staff a chain or wire, or a wet 
rope, leading to the ground. Various other 
cases of exposure, which occur in the circum- 
stances of different individuals, may be solved 
in a manner similar to the foregoing, always 
keeping in view the relative conducting powers 
of different bodies. The leading principle which 
governs all the different modes of protection, is 
extremely simple, and needs nothing but com- 
mon sense to apply it successfully. 


IRISH COAL. 

The tenth number of Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall’s 
‘‘ Treland” is devoted to the county of Kilkenny. 
The account of the antiquities, traditions, &c. 
of this county is agreeably interrupted by some 
notices of Irish fools, who are, like the fools of 
other countries, often unconscious personifica- 
tions of the most striking characteristics of their 
countrymen. These poor creatures lose noth- 
ing of the picturesque in the pages of Mr. and 
Mrs. S. C. Hall; nevertheless we must be for- 
given for giving the precedence among all fools 
to our own Scotch variety of the genus. ‘The 
secretiveness of the national character gives a 
peculiar slyness to the practical joke or the 
himorous remark, to be found among them no 
where else, and would seem at times in itself 
to become a kind of sense or genius. In what 
country has there ever flourished a fool to com- 
pare with Davie Gellatly? This “ Chapter on 
Fools” introduces a subject of a more utilitari- 
an cast, viz., an account of the Kilkenny coal 
districts. With an extract from this we present 
our readers : 

‘‘ The Kilkenny coal is chiefly raised in the 
vicinity of Castle Comer, a town about ten 
miles due north of the city, and not far from 
the borders of the county of Carlow and the 
Queen’s County ; and, in fact, ‘ the Coal Field’ 
extends into both these counties, being four- 
teen miles in length and eleven in breath. The 
collieries have been worked for nearly a cen- 
tury and a half. According to Dr. Boate, 
their discovery was accidental; but the use of 
the coal was, in his time, limited to their im- 
mediate neighbourhood, ‘ because, the mines be- 
ing far from rivers, the transportation is too 
chargeable by land.’ They were first worked 
by Sir Christopher Wandesford, who had pur- 
chased the township from the Brennans, the an- 
cient proprietors, the last representative of whom 
died in indigent circumstances about the year 
1795. 

On approaching the coal district, the ob- 
server is at once struck by the abruptness of 
the ridges that form the outer edge of the basin. 
The hills, rising eight or nine hundred, and in 
some cases one thousand fvet above the sur- 
rounding country, are cultivated nearly to their 
summits, which are unusually flat, and covered, 
generally, with a thin stratum of peat, among 
which are frequently found the remains of huge 
trees, that must have at one period completely 
clothed the surface. 

“On ascending the side of either of these 
mountains, the prospect is amazingly fine, open- 
ing to view an immense extent of level country, 
agreeably diversified by wood and water, and 
thickly studded with towns and villages. But 
on reaching their heights and looking towards 
the coal basin, a remarkable change takes place, 
the country assuming an aspect totally different. 
Flat dreary, and almost barren hills, stretching 
in lengthened lines across a thinly populated 
surface, give to it an aspect cheerless and 
uninviting ; the unpleasing effect of which is in- 
creased by large heaps of ‘ deads’—#. e. rubbish 
thrown out from the underground works, con- 
sisting of slate, small-coal, and the deleterious 
compounds of sulphur, so abundantly diffused 
throughout the district: they lie scattered 
through the corn-fields and meadows as well as 
the less productive tracts, small regard being 
paid to the interests of the, farmer, as by the 
stannary law the miner is allowed to proceed 
where he will in his search after coal. Height. 


ening the ill character of the scene are huge | ,, 


unpicturesque engines, and large ‘ gins’ work- 
ed by horses, scattered among the miserable 
hovels of the collieries, gathered around both 
the old and the new workings. The unfavour- 
able impressions thus produced is by no means 
removed on a nearer inspection of the localities 
of the mines; particularly during winter, when 
most of the workings are filled with surface 
water. 

“The geology of ‘ the Leinster coal district’ 
is extremely simple ; the granite county of Car- 
low is succeeded by beds of lime-stone, consist- 
ing of almost every variety of this rock—from 
that of a loose, shivery, gray limestone, break- 
ing into indetermined angular fragments, to 
the most solid kind, usually denominated black 
or Kilkenny marble. This formation, from 
the imbedded organic remains which are so 
abundantly diffused throughout its members, 
is distinctly referrible to the mountain or car- 
boniferous limestone system. Notwithstanding 
all that has been advanced in support of the 
assertion made by some geologists, that no coal 
exists in the first six hundred feet of the slate 
clay which immediately succeeds the limestone, 
a coal does exist in immediate contact with it, 
as may be seen by an examination of the strata 
exposed in a quarry on the farm of Rathtilig, 
near Arles, Queen’s County, belonging to the 
Hon. Mr. Butler. 
that this fact may be accounted for by the edges 
of the basin having been forced up by the con- 
vulsion which formed it and thereby brought the 
coal into close but artificial proximity to the 
limestone. In this the seam is exposed for a 
considerable distance; and, although in very 
disturbed ground, it is about two feet six inches 
in thickness at the verge or outcrop; and culm 
raised from it has heen employed in burning 


lime in the quarry. Besides this, there are eigh- | folto 


teen distinct veins of coal, varying in thickness 
from a few inches to four feet, and of which 
number ten are now workable; but when a 
more scientific system comes into operation, 
some of those which have hitherto been neglect- 
ed will be found available. ‘These seams of 
coal are interstratified with the usual alterna- 
tions of sand-stone, slaty sand-stone, slate-clay, 
clay-stone, or clunch, and clay iron-stone, in 
thin beds. The fossil remains contained in 
these strata in some instances consist of marine 
shells, similar to those of the inferior limestone; 
but the greater number consist of parts of stems 
arborescent ferns and aquatic plants, interspers- 
ed with the shells of fresh-water mollusca. 

‘¢ One remarkable difference is observable be- 
tween the coal of this district and that of the 
anthracitous, or stone-coal districts of South 
Wales; inthe former the entire of the coal, 
from the base to the summit of the hill, is of 
one uniform character ; whilst in the latter there 
is a gradual departure from the true anthracite, 
which is only developed amongst the bottom 
members of the series, until, in its most bitumi- 
nous state, it is found occupying the upper part 
of the same district. The cause of this great 
difference is that inferior seams of coal in South 
Wales were formed, like the Kilkenny anthra- 
cite, by heat and pressure; but in the superior 
seams heat was not present. 

* The qualities of this Kilkenny coal, as we 


It has been suggested to us | Second 


have remarked, are very singular. In consum- 
ing it emits neither flame nor smoke, and it 
leaves but a trifling residue of ashes; in fact, 
from the ingredients of the coal, it is impossible 
that any of these should occur: the analysis is 
as follows: 
Carbon - - - - 96.95 in 100 Parts 
Dark Gray Ashes (metallic oxides) 3.00 Do. 
Sulphur - - - 0.06 Do. 
100.00 ; 
showing that the part producing the flame and 
smoke io the English coal is entirely wanting 
in this—we mean the bitumen, which is usually 
50 per cent. of the whole. 

“This absence of bitumen admirably fits it 
for all culinary purposes to which it may be 
applied, and also renders it an excellent coal 
for generati 
form of the furnace must be different from that 
in which bituminous coal is cousumed. In using 
it for this pu alone, a saving of at least 50 
per cent. is effected, as, from its superior densi- 
ty, a ton of it will last as long as a ton and a 
halfof English coal. A further saving consists 
in the doing away with stokers, &c., which are 
unnecessary, as the coal has not that tendency 
to clinker and choke the furance bars, which we 
find so deterimental in the bituminous coal.” — 


ERCIFUL REBUKES.—A Sermon preached on the 
occasion of the late National Fast, by the Rev. John 
M. Krebs, D.D., pastor of the Presbyterian church in Rut- 
gers street, New York. Just received and for sale 
WM. 5S. MARTIEN, 
Corner George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION.— 
The Board, in addition to their large and valuable 
collection of Religious Publications, have just issued the 


Faith, through the Imputa- 
cuofirmed, 


Doctrine of Justification 
tion of the Righteousness of Christ, explained, 
and vindicated By John Owen, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Chief End of Man. An exposition of the first an- 
omer By Joha Hall. One vol. 
The Scripture Doctrine ing some im ' 
of Christian faith ; election, ariginal ein. 
grace in conversion, justification by faith, and the saints’ per- 

severance. Represented and applied in five discourses. 
Jonathan Dickinson, A. M., formerly minister of the 
at Elizabethtown, New Jersey. One vol. )8mo. 
JAMES RUSSELL, Publishing A 
Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


LASSICAL INSTITUTE.—The duties of this Institu- 

or terms, &c., apply at cademy, in 

y George street, 


above Eleventh, 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, 
sep 4 No. 71 Filbert street. — 


EW LONDON ACADEMY.—The Winter Term of 
this Institution will commence on the Ist of Novem- 
ber. The course of instruction includes the usual branches 
of a Mathematical, Classical, and complete English Educa- 
tion. Tuition for Session, $10 in advance; for half a Ses- 
sion $5. including fuel, and 
light, $2 per week, payable only fur the time that the Stu- 
dent remains, and not required in advance. 
ever connected with the School. All the necessary expen- 
ses amount to full one third less than those of the majority of 
Schools of equal rank in our State. Applications should be 
early. For further information a ply to 
SCOTT GRAHAM, Principal. 


sept 1 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY.-—Chester 
Pennsylvania.—In this Institution the Principal hopes 
to combine the advantages of the best schools in our coun- 
try. Itis located in a neighbourhood of undisputed healthi- 
ness; and in a community distinguished for its high-ioned 
moral and a sentiment. Being chartered, it is entitled 
to a considerable annnity from the treasury of the State, in 
consequence of which the expenses will be one-third leas 
than in most schools of i/s own class. The Principal utterly 
repudiating the superficial systems of education that have 
found their way into too many of our literary institutions, 
will endeavour to make the instruction thorough in every 
branch of science taught. Fis Instructresses will be care- 
fully selected, and such only as are faithful and competent 
will be employed. The health of the pupils will be regard- 
ed as paramount to every other consideration, and will be 
watched over with the strictest vigilance. ‘The government 
will be mild, but decided. ‘The requirements made will be 
tenderly, but moat certainly enforced. Special facilities will 
be afforded to those who are desirous of qualifying them- 
selves as teachers; and every assistance in the power of the 
Principe! will cordially be given to such as wish to obtain an 
education, and are in circumstances that render it necessary 
to aid themselves. Pupils from a distance will board in the 
Seminary, under the immediate guardianship of their In- 
structresses, ‘The course of instructions will embrace Or- 
ography, Reading, Plainand Ornamental Penmanship, En- 
glis rammar, Composition, Geography, (with the use of 
ilobes,) General History, Arithmetic, Algebra. Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Min- 
eralogy, G » Astronomy, Natural History, Biblical, Gre- 
cian and Roman Antiquities, Intellectual and Mora! Philoso- 
phy. Rhetoric, Logic, Human Physiology, Evidences of 
hristianity, Ana of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
Vocal Music, &c. Instrumental Music, Drawing, Painting, 
and the reve ot Modern Languages, are not c 
among regular studies pursued in the Seminary, but will 
be taught when desired. . 

Terms.—The year is divided into two sessions, of 
months each ; commencing on the first Wednesday of May, 
and first tee of November. For Board, including 
Washing, Fuel, Light, &c., and Tuition in all the branches 
of the yon Course, per session, $55. Instruction in In- 
strumental Music, and use of Piano, $12.50. The Ancient 
or Modern Languages, $10. Drawing and Painting, $10. 
Books and Stationary will be furnished at the Philadelphia 
retail prices. Session Bills to be paid one half in advance, 
and the other at the close of each session. Punctual settle- 
ment of all accounts is absolutely necessary. Pupils receiv- 
ed at any time; but it will be much to their ad vantage to be 
present at the commencement of the Session 


J. GRIER RALSTON, Princé 
P.S. Access by the Pennsylvania Rail Road yy 


burg. By the Baltimore Rail Road from Elk 


CA Vocal Music, on the 
most approved principles, would be happy to instruct 
Schools or Choirs. Also, to lessons in 
For particulars, inquire at N 
elphia. 
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Yeo LADIES are received, as Boarding and Day 
Scholars, by the Misses Gi t, at the residence of their 
parents, 356 Walnut street, Philadelphia. The next term of 
the School will commence on the first day of September, 
but scholars may enter the famil during the previous vaca- 
tion. Further information may be obtained at 356 Walnut 
street, or from Rev. Dr. Ludlow, Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Dr. W. E. Horner, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Rev. Albert Barnes; Rev. Henry A. Board- 
man; mas Fleming, Fsq.; Frederick A. Packard, Sec- 
retary of the American Sunday School Union of Philadel- 
phia; Rev. Dr. Spring; Washington Irving; Richard T. 
Haines, Esq.; Wm. Halstead, Esq.; Ogden Halstead, Esq. 
of New York; Rev. Dr. Sprague; Alonzo Crittendon, Eaq. 
Principal of the Albany Female Academy, of Albany; Rt. 
Rev. p Mclivaine, of Ohio. july 3—1f 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—tThe Sabbath Schoo! as it 
Should be. By Wm. A. Alcott. Anecdotes—Reli- 
gious, Moral, and Entertaining ; Alphabetically arranged, 
and interspersed with a variety of useful observatious, Se- 
lected by the late Rev. Charles Buck. New edition. Ann; 
or the Conflict and ‘Triumph of Faith. By Thomas Spalding, 
Superintendent of the Sabbath School, Trafalgar Place, 
Kentish Town. Jessie Graham ; or Friends Dear, but Truth 
Dearer. By Aunt Kitty, author of Blind Alice. The Pas- 
tor’s Daughter; or the Way of Salvation explained to a 
Young Inquirer. From Reminiscences of the versations 
of a late distinguished divine. New and neat edition. The 
Poplar Grove; or Little Harry and his Uncle Benjamin: a 
Tale for Youth By Esther Copley, author of Early Friend- 


ships, &e., &c. For sale by 
HOOKER & AGNEW, 


Theological, Classical, School, and Miscellaneous Book- 
sellers and Siationers, N. W. corner of Chestnut and Fifth 
streets, Philadelphia. sep ll 


HE PERSECUTED FAMILY.—A Narrative of the Sut 
ferings Covenanters in the reign of Charles the 
, by Pollock, A. M., author of the Course of 
Time, &c. 1 vol. 18mo. Also, Helen of the Glen, by the 
same author. ] vol. 18mo. Just published and for sale by 
ROBERT CARTER, 
and 
.S. MARTIEN. 
aug28 Corner Seventh and George St. Philadelphia. 


ge pr Winter & Co. Philadelphia, an- 

nounce to their customers and the public in general, that 
notwithstanding the clemency of last winter, they have suc- 
ceeded by the most strenuous exertions in securing a full 
supply of Ice which they are now ready to deliver to their 
customers on the most satisfactory terms. The Prices are as 


ws: 
For a Quarter Peck per day, 35 cents per week. 
“ Half “ y 50 “ 


One 75 “ “ 
One Bushel or more, 25 cents per bushel. 
7 ‘There is to be no consolidati n of Pecks into Bushele. 
N.B No Ice to be served on Sunday, but twice on Satur- 
day, (morning and evening) giving quantity wallow 
for warte through the night. 
Orders leit at the following places for Ice, will be served 
the morning. 
Neil's wy Room, Second street, above the Penn- 
sylvania Bank. 
Mrs. Grebble, E ghth street, below Walnut street. 
an Castles, Confectioner, No. 136 Arch street, above 


Dr. Dubbs’ Drug Store, Vine street, below ‘T'welfth. 
re Dry Gouods Store, Vine street, below 
W. E. Ashmead's Store, S. E. corner 
uae. Drug E. of Twelfih and 
W. Johnston's Grocery, S. W. corner of Eleventh and Lom- 
“= the Office, S. W of T 
at ’ . corner enth and 
where Ice will be kept constantly on hand, whicroneemed 
at all hours, day or night. june 5 


NEw BOOKS.—For sale by J. WuerHam & Son, 144 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia, The Widow directed w 
the Widow’s God, 1 vol. 18mo. ‘Taylor's Spiritual Christia- 
nity, Ll vol. 12mo. The Hannah's, by Robert Philip, 1 vol. 
12mo, Bush's Notes. Notes on Exodus, 2 vols, 12me. Buck- 
Travels in America, 2 vols, 8vo, Ste Tra- 
vels in Central America, 2 vols. 8vo. Biant’s 
on Genesis, | vol; 12mo. Irving's Memoirs of Miss Marga- 
ret Davidson, 1 vol. }2mo. The Nestorians, by Dr. Grant, 1 
vol. 12mo The Persecuted Family, by Pollok, 1 vol. 18mo. 
lodd’s rsof Great Cities, 1 vol. 18mo. Peasant and 
- Martineau, 1 vol. 18mo, i 
Annals of the Poor,! vol. 12mo. Derry, by Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, 1 vol. 12mo, Bridges’ Exposition of Pealm 119, 1 vol. 
12mo. Letters from Abroad to Kindred at Home, 2 vols. 
12mo. Themes and Texts for the Pulpit, 1 vol. 12me. 
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